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An  Instant  Success.     First  Edition  Exhausted. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FOLK=SONQS 
OF  ALL  NATIONS 

Edited  by  GRANVILLE  BANTOCK 

FOR  MEDIUM  VOICE 

back, 


Bound  in  paper,  cloth 
In  full  cloth,  gilt,     - 


$1.50,  postpaid 
2.50,  postpaid 


Musicians  everywhere,  particularly  those  who  are 
students  of  the  development  of  music,  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  folk-song,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  countries 
whose  music  has  racial  characteristics.  Herein,  too, 
singers  have  found  rare  and  curious  examples  with 
which  to  enrich  the  most  artistic  programs.  In  this 
volume  of  The  Musicians  Library  the  editor  has 
drawn  from  the  treasures  found  among  European,  Asi- 
atic, African  and  American  races,  making  a  most  val- 
uable and  unique  collection,  which  he  has  edited  with 
skill.  The  accompaniments  are  musical  and  charac- 
teristic, and  in  addition  to  the  original  language  or 
dialect  an  excellent  English  translation  is  in  all  cases 
given. 

As  desirable  for  children  as  adults. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company,  1 

\      150  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.      \ 
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FOR 
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(        Young  Ladies  and  Misses  ( 

"\  I 

♦  COMPLETE  STOCK    IN     EVERY    DETAIL  ♦ 

♦  ♦ 

(        Keeping  in  mind  the  lines  of  the  pres-  I 

♦I*  •£* 

1    ent  styles,  Chandler  &  Co.  have  selected  1 

♦  their  garments  as  the  fashion's  best  ex-  ♦> 
{    pression  for  the  young  ladies.  t 

}        They  are  very  new  and  very  smart,  but  ) 

*s*  above  all    they  are  youthful  and  in  the  *|* 
X  good  taste  which  is  most  to  be  desired. 

1  

1    CfjanMer  &  €o. 

•••  Tremont   St.,    Boston 
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REFRESHING 


COLLEGE    ICES 


AND 


produced. 
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I    J46  TREMONT  STREET 

I  414  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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I        ICE-CREAM    SODAS        I 


Beverly  Chocolates      I 


/    The   most    delicious    Chocolates    ever     ) 


AMES  BLDG.,  COURT  STREET    \ 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry,  watches,  rings,  fobs,  emblem 

PINS,  TROPHIES,  silver  cups,  note  papers 

WITH  MONOGRAMS  IN  COLOR,  INVITATIONS  TO 
COMMENCEMENT  AND  CLASS-DAY  EXERCISES 
MENUS,  AND  DIES  FOR  STAMPING  CORPORATE 
AND  FRATERNITY  SEALS 

Purchases  can  be  made  of  Tiffany  &  Co. 

EITHER  IN  PERSON  OR  BY  MAIL 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37th Street 
New  York 
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A  Word  to  the  Faculty  and 
Students  of  Wellesley  .  .  .  . 

We  extend  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  make  this  store — the  largest  and 
best  known  in  New  England — your  shopping  headquarters,  and  thereby 
benefit  by  the  advantages  that  are  associated  with  Largest  Stocks,  Widest 
Selections,  Most  Moderate  Prices  and  Trustworthy  Qualities. 

Whatever  you  may  need,  there's  safety  and  satisfaction  in  depend- 
ing upon  this  store  to  supply  it — call,  phone  or  write. 

We  deliver  purchases  free  of  charge  in  Wellesley. 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED    1858 
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Edward   F.  Kakas  &  Sons, 

364  Boylston  Street,  near  Arlington  Street. 
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Special    Discount    to    Students 
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Ladies'  Hatter 


We    make    a    specialty    of    Hats 
Attractive  to  Wellesley  Students 


160  Tremont  Street,  -    Boston, 


Over  Moseley's  Shoe  Store. 


Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants,  Jewelers, 
Silversmiths,      Stationers. 


MAKERS  OF  CLASS  AND  SOCIETY  EMBLEMS,   BAR 
PINS  AND  OTHER  NOVELTIES  FOR 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 


COLLEGE  and  SCHOOL  EMBLEMS 
and  NOVELTIES 

Illustrations  and  Prices  of  Class  and  Fraternity  Emblems, 
Seals,  Charms,  Plaques,  Medals,  Souvenir  Spoons,  etc.,  mailed 
upon  request.  All  Emblems  are  executed  in  the  workshops 
on  the  premises,  and  are  of  the  highest  grade  of  finish  and 


quality. 


CLASS  RINGS 


Particular  attention  given  to  the  designing  and   manufac- 
ture of  Class  Rings. 

1218-20-22  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


MCDRES 


NONLEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN    PEN   % 


Full  and  connected  notes  are  hard  to  get  unless  you 

have  a  pen  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  write  smoothly  at  every  stroke. 

A  Moore  pen  not  only  insures  you  against  ink  stains;    it  increases   your  personal 
efficiency  by  economizing  your  time  and  effort. 

You  should  own  a  MOORE'S  because 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in  pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 
It  writes  without  shaking.  When  the  cap  is  on,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink,  remains  moist. 
It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow  of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Higgin's  India  Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink  made. 
It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen  to  fill.     No  joints  to  unscrew,  just  take  off  the  cap  and 
it  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the  fewest  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  users  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made.     Price  $2.50  and  up. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN   PEN   COMPANY 

ADAMS,  CUSHING  &   FOSTER,  Selling  Agents 

**68  DEVONSHIRE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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%.  $.  lollaniier  &  Co. 

Boston  IRew  IDorh 

Young  Ladies'  Gowns,  Suits, 

Coats,  Waists,  Hats,  Under- 
wear, Hosiery  and    Gloves. 

Orders  for  Mannish  Waists  promptly  filled  in  our  Men's  Furnish- 
ing   Department. 

Our  Representative  will  exhibit  at  the  Wellesley    Inn    about    every 

three    weeks, 

202=216  Periston  Street,  PoSton 
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Hayden's  Jewelry  Store, 

WELLESLEY  SQUARE. 

Solid  Gold  and  Sterling  Novelties 

Desk  Sets  and  Fountain  Pens 
College    and  Society    Emblems  made  to  order 
Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 
Oculists'  Prescriptions  Filled 

Mountings  Repaired  and  Lenses  Replaced 


Gift  Shop  and 

Dry  Goods  Store 

All  Students'  Wants  Supplied 

Wellesley    Square 


E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO1. 
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Walnut  Hill  School, 

NATICK,   MASS. 

A  College  Preparatory 
School  for   Girls.  .  .  . 

MISS  CONANT    )       .     . 

MISS  BIGELOW  \  PrinciPals-  •  • 

Academic  Gowns  and  Hoods 
Cotrell    &    Leonard, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Official  Makers  of  Academic 
Dress  to  Wellesley,  Radcliffe, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Barnard,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Dartmouth, 
Brown,  Williams,  Amherst,  Colorado  College,  Stan- 
ford and  the  others. 

Correct  Hoods  for  all  Degrees  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  etc. 
Illustrated  Bulletins,  Samples,  etc.,  on    Request. 
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Luncheon 

11-3 

Afternoon  Tea 

3.30-5.30 


English 
Sea  Snom 

160  Tremont  Street 

Over   Moseleys 


Bet-ween  \Vest  and  Boylston 

Streets 


Millinery  for  the  College  Girl 

We  are  Showing  a  very 
Large   Assortment 

OK 

SMART  TAILORED  HATS 


In  Velvet  and  Velour, 

Trimmed     witn     Wings,      Ri  noons 
and    Fancy    Feathers. 

$7.50    to    $10.00 


C    F.    HOVEY    <&    CO. 
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Commence  Your 
College  Year  .  .  . 

With  a   Supply   of 

NEAT    STATIONERY 
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SORQSIS  SHOES 


X  Your  Monogram  on  Ward's  Fine  Writing  X 

•  Paper,  Engraved  Visiting  Cards,  Invitations,  ¥ 

JL  Menus,  Programs,  Etc.  ? 

X  See  samples  at  College  Book  Store.  St 
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X  X 

!  Samuel  Ward  Company,  5 

H  x 

57-63  Franklin   Street,   Boston. 
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SOROSIS  SHOE  CO., 

1 76  Boylston  St.,  cor*  Park  Square, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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WELLESLEY  GIRLS 

Will  find  the   young  women's  shops  at 
the  New  Filene  Store,  a  positive  delight. 

TfDainty  little  shops  for  girls,  just  for 
their  particular  use.  Gowns,  suits  and 
lingerie  —  new  and  from  best  designers 
of  this  and  other  countries. 

TfA  shoe  shop  with  tramping  boots, 
daily  wearables,  styles  and  colors  for 
evening  wear,  that  will  tug  at  your 
fancy. 

TIMannish  togs,  too,  velour  hats,  tweed 
hats  with  lines  hard  to  resist. 

If  Angora  and  knit  coats  and  sweaters 
that  you've  tried  to  find  before.  Rich 
colorings  and  made  like  brother's. 

TfTop  coat  models  and  motor  needfuls, 
and — we  just  can't  tell  you  all  there  is 
new.     You'll  have  to  come  in. 


WM.  riLENE'S  SONS  CO. 
Outfitters    to    College    Maids 


•HP* 


COLLEGE  SHOES 

IN  ALL  SHAPES  AND  MATERIALS 
ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  OCCASION 

10%  Discount  for   Cash 
to  Faculty  and  Students 

160  Tremont  and  33  Mason  Sts.,  Boston. 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO., 

147   TREMONT  STREET. 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 

Diamonds,  Gems,  Fine  Stationery,  Card 
Engraving 


Programs  and  Invitations 

Both  Printed  and  Engraved 


CLASS  DAY  PROGRAMS  A  SPECIALTY 


Class   Pins  Designed  and  Manufactured    to   Order 
Fine  Jewelry  Repairing 


Parasols  and  Umbrellas  Made  to  Order,  Recovered 
and  Repaired 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office  In  Wellesley,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter. 
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GREETINGS. 


There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  beautiful 
garden,  and  in  it  were  all  kinds  of  flowers, 
from  the  stately  sunflowers,  brilliant  pop- 
pies, and  gorgeous  roses,  to  the  heartsease 
and  sweet  low  things  that  were  so  modest, 
and  yet  filled  the  garden  with  fragrance. 

The  garden  was  guarded  and  tended  so 
wisely  that  the  fame  of  it  went  far  and 
wide,  and  many  people  came  to  walk  there 
and  to  enjoy  its  beauty.  But  as  the  flowers 
grew,  there  was  not  room  for  them  all, 
and  many  were  transplanted  into  other 
plots,  some  near,  and  some  long  distances 
away.    They  often  sighed  and  said : 

"Oh,  we  miss  the  home  garden!  There 
were  some  hard  things  in  our  lives  there, 
but  now  we  realize  how  happy  we  were; 
we  will  never  forget  it!" 

But  as  the  years  went  by,  some  did  al- 
most forget,  for  they  seldom  even  heard 
of  the  garden,  though  the  birds  or  the 
winds  sometimes  brought  news.  When  the 
tidings  came,   they  would  cry: 

"Oh,  if  someone  would  tell  us  oftener 
about  our  home!  Are  the  flowers  as 
lovely  as  ever?  We  have  heard  there  is 
ajnew  gardener 

One  day  of  bright  sunshine,  to  a  plot 
many,  many  miles  away  there  came  won- 
derful news.  The  South  Wind  stirred  the 
leaves  and  petals  gently,  and  spoke: 

"I  have  heard  that  you  and  many  other 
flowers  long  for  news  from  your  home 
garden,  the  garden  where  you  were  all 
taught    how    to    grow.      I    shall    be    your 


messenger,  and  bring  you  tidings  often, 
not  only  from  your  home,  but  from  all  the 
flowers  I  pass  on  the  way.  You  can  all 
know  and  love  each  other  again." 

There  was  one  quivering  gasp,  and  then 
the  murmur  of  flower  voices  began,  but 
hushed  as  the  Hollyhock  shook  her  leaves 
and     spoke : 

"Let  us  thank  the  South  WTind,  sisters, 
and  always  bid  him  welcome.  How  much 
more  will  come  into  our  lives  if  we  hear 
often  from  our  beloved  garden  and  have 
news  of  our  sisters.  Let  us  tell  the  South 
Wind  our  message.  We  loved  the  home 
garden  long  ago,  and  we  love  it  now.  We 
remember  what  we  learned  there, — that 
loyalty  is  one  of  the  things  that  gives  us 
strength  and  makes  us  beautiful;  loyalty 
to  the  new  flowers,  the  new  keepers,  as  well 
as  to  the  old.  Take  to  the  garden  this 
message,  South  Wind.  Say  that  we  do  not 
forget!  Bring  us  news  also  from  the  other 
transplanted  flowers  and  tell  us  how  they 
work  and  grow.'' 

The  South  W7ind  passed  on,  the  sun  sank 
behind  flaming  clouds,  and  the  flowers 
whispered  and  sang  for  joy  in  their  new 
happiness.  Soon  all  was  silence;  but  as 
the  little  Violet  tucked  her  head  under  the 
leaves,    she    murmured : 

'The  home  garden!  I  can  see  it  now, 
and  I  love  it.  We  shall  soon  feel  almost 
like  one  big  family  again!" 

Frances^Scuddlk  Williams,   '85. 
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ALUMNAE  LUNCHEON. 


"Dear  old  Wellesley,"  "Dear  old 
Wellesley"  was  the  first  and  last  refrain 
that  was  sung  out  of  the  Alumna  heart 
last  Commencement.  At  the  closing  event 
of  that  week  of  blue  skies  and  of  "each 
greeting  each,"  Wellesley  patriotism  had 
its  culminating,  triumphant  burst  of  song 
and  unending  proofs  of  comradeship  at 
the  Alumnae  luncheon  on  June  nineteenth. 

The  outgoing  officers  have  done  their  best 
Alumnae  frivolity  and  voice  to  test. 
So  now  song-jingles  at  Alumnae  luncheon 
Liv'n  up  all  the  serious  by  good  class  fun. 

Again  College  Hall  dining-room  held  the 
family  circle  and  though  some  dreamed  of 
future  hall  may  be  more  spacious,  yet, 
after  all,  where  elbow  virtually  touches 
elbow  at  the  crowded  tables,  there  comes  a 
sense  of  close  relationship  in  the  Wellesley 
family  which  may  never  exist  elsewhere. 
The  appearance  of  the  familiar  room  was 
made  especially  attractive  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Helen  Damon  Smith,  '98. 
The  color  of  the  newly  chosen  decorations 
of  the  guest-table  and  of  the  window 
ledges  immediately  back  of  it  in  Wellesley's 
immortal  blue,  brought  as  its  message  to 
the  family  what  modern  interpretation  has 
named  happiness.  That  was  the  key- 
note of  the  afternoon:  happiness,  which 
nodded  at  each  guest  from  the  class  flowers, 
whether  of  garden  or  of  field,  held  in  high- 
handled  baskets  to  mark  the  tables  of  each 
of  their  respective  classes;  happiness  which 
penetrated  the  ear  by  suggestive  song  and 
by  merry  jingle;  happiness  which  rejoiced 
in  the  achievements  of  the  "Present,"  in 
the  prophecy  of  the  "Future," — and  even 
in  "Reminiscences"  the  notes  were  gath- 
ered into  a  joyous  chord,  to  which  each 
Alumna  present  seemed  responsive. 

The  procession  to  the  dining-room  was 
led  by  the  thrice  chosen  chief  marshal, 
Mrs.  Ada  Wing  Mead,  '86,  who  conducted 
the  guests  of  honor  to  their  table  and  these 
were  followed  by  thirteen  members  of  the 
Faculty.  Repeating  the  custom  initiated 
at  last  year's  luncheon,  the  reunioning 
classes  entered  at  intervals,  in  order  that 
their  emblems  and  their  songs  or  jingles 
might  be  seen  and  heard  to  their  utmost. 
'82  led  the  eager  van,  wearing  their  well- 
earned  medal  pinned  above  their  heart. 
Following  them  were  the  light-hearted 
'87's,    wafting    fragile    fans   adorned    with 


lilies-of-the-valley.  But  it  was  left  for 
stalwart  '92 — with  ivory  fans  interlaced 
with  pink — to  satisfy  the  audience,  expect- 
ant for  some  daring  piece  de  resistance, 
promptly  furnished  by  the  verses: 

"Once  a  body  asked  a  body 
The  finest  stunt  to  do. 
Then  the  body  answered  ready 

Be  a  '92. 
Every  classie  has  its  virtue 

I  was  never  shy. 
Alma  Mater  now  adores  me 
Just  because   I'm   I." 

Realizing  that  it  could  furnish  at  just 
that  psychological  moment  no  jingle  in 
competition  with  '92,  '97  under  the  shade 
of  olive  and  gold  parasols  entered  singing 
its  class  song,  which  tells  of  its  motto, 
to  "Let  the  deed  show."  Then  came  the 
daisy  parade,  led  by  Marshal  H.  S.  Wheeler, 
with  baton  topped  by  one  daisy  so  large  it 
could  be  seen.  Each  member  of  the  bat- 
talion grasped  without  a  quiver  an  un- 
furled daisy  parasol ;  and  to  the  tune  of 
"Boola,"  1902  marched  the  length  of  the 
dining-room,  a  big  panoply  of  gold  and 
white,  and  sang  in  unbroken  step  and 
tune,   Hetty  Wheeler's  new  song: 

"Hoorah,  hoorah,  nineteen-two,  rah, 

Nineteen  two,  rah,  hoorah,  hoorah,"  etc. 

Wearing  hats  garlanded  with  golden 
marguerites,  1907  came  demurely  singing 
to  the  air  of  "Sweet  and  Low,"  the  follow- 
ing refrain  which  had  already  become 
popular: 

"Old  and  slow,  old  and  slow. 
Class  of  the  past  are  we. 
Blow,  blow,  bitter  blow, 
Nobody  cares  for  me. 
Pride   of    the    college    a    few   years   ago. 
Now   we   could    perish    and    nobody 'd 
know! 
Back  to  our  homes  we'll  turn, 

Where  our  little  ones  or  our  grown-up 
ones,    yearn." 

1909,  with  white  collars  stencilled  in 
blue  and  with  blue  pouches  thrown  care- 
lessly over  their  shoulders,  followed  the 
sister  class,  singing  "we  can't  get  no  style." 
But  1909  expressed  later  their  real  senti- 
ment in  reply  to  1907's  lament,  "Old  and 
Slow"  by  a  more  jovial  response  to  the 
tune  of  "The  Old  Gray  Bonnet:" 
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"Oh,  see  that  cute,  white  bonnet, 

With  the  yellow  daisy  on  it, 
That  is  worn   by   the   loyal   sister  class. 
That  little  yellow  flower 
Has  for  us  the  mystic  power 
That  it  had  in  the  years  that  are  past." 
191 1,  unselfish  191 1,  with  yellow  butter- 
flies   resting    on    their    shoulders,    already 
posted  by  the  tables  which  they  were  to 
serve,  scattered  as  they  were,  sang  merrily 
their  adaptation   to  the   tune  of   "You're 
the  Sweetest  Girl:" 
"Nineteen  'leven  has 

Come  back  to  W-Wellesley, 
Far  away  for  long  we  couldn't  re-re-re- 
main 
And  so  we'll  sing  now 
To  W.  W.  W.  Wellesley 
Again  and  a-a-a-g-g-gain." 

Patiently  our  newest  Alumna?  had 
waited  for  their  opportunity  and  finally 
it  came  in  the  form  of  a  unique  greeting  to 
each  class.  1912  first  questioned  "  '82 — 
where  is  '82?"  and  was  answered  as  fol- 
lows : 

"This  is  the  happy  day 
For  '82. 
Oh  we  would  gladly  stay 

Right  here  with  you. 
But  there  are  friends  so  true 
Husbands,   children,   grandchild,    too, 
WTho  beckon  us  from  you, 
Hail  '82! 

"So  to  our  happy  homes 
We'll  wend  our  way 
And  we'll  face  all  that  comes 

With    courage   aye. 
Since  we  have  been  with  you 
Age  has  vanished  like  the  dew, 
And  vouth  we've  gained  anew. 
Hail    '82!" 

After  '87  had  been  assured  that  she 
"hadn't  changed  a  bit,"  '92,  roused  by  the 
19 1 2  challenge  "you  started  lots  of  things," 
sang  in  reply: 

'Then  the  body  answered  ready, 
Be    a    '92." 

Parasolled  '97  met  the  "They've  gone  up 
on  Japanese  parasols,"  and  the  consequent 
belief  that  "you  can't  keep  us  in  the 
shade,"  by  singing: 

"  Every  class  at  Wellesley  has  a  meaning  all 
its   own. 
Each  one  thinks  the  college  must  depend 
on    it    alone. 


Though  all  the  other  classes  may  be  filled 

with  brilliant  lassies, 
None  can  boast  the  proud  achievements 

of  our  own." 

The  vested  rights  and  resulting  honor 
of  initiating  important  manners  and  cus- 
toms by  '97  were  exploited  in  a  dialogue 
between  Dr.  Graff  and  a  chorus  as  follows: 

"Who  first  introduced  Basket-Bail  at 
Wellesley?"—"    97." 

"Who  started  the  Mandolin  Club?"— 
"  '97." 

"Who  introduced  the  Australian  ballot 
system  in  class  meetings?" — "   '97." 

"Who  first  gave  a  Garden  Party  in 
Commencement  Wreek?" — "   '97." 

"Who  first  repeated  Tree  Day  dances  in 
Commencement  Week?" — "   '97." 

"Which  is  the  only  class  that  ever  hung 
a  May  basket  on  the  door  of  the  Academic 
Council  room?"—"   '97." 

[Interruption  bv  a  '96:  "Who  lost  the 
spade?"     "Hush!  hush!"  said    '97.] 

"Who  first  used  the  now  famous  dirge?" 

— "  '97." 

And  '97  promptly  proceeded  to  sing  the 
Latin  chant  of  its  Sophomore  Tree  Day. 

When  1902  was  told  that  "Their  last 
word  was  Frances  Hughes,"  the  class  sang, 
in  reply,  to  the  tune  of  'The  Prodigal 
Son:" 

'There  once  was  a  class,  so  the  stories  run, 

There  was,  there  is, 
In  the  annals  of  Wellesley,  a  famous  one, 
It  was,  it  is,"  etc. 

Every  one  was  glad  to  have  1907  sing 
again  about  its  "old  and  slow,"  in  response 
to  the  challenge,  that  they  "went  up  on 
the  pride  of  the  college."  The  triennials, 
so  191 2  informed  the  audience  "went  up 
on  Senior  exams,"  and  their  "last  words 
were:  'we  have  style.' 

"Where  is  191 1,"  1912  asked  and  an- 
swered by  explaining  that  "They  went  up 
on  their  wings,"  and  their  last  words  were: 
"May  we  serve  you?"  "Haven't  had  a 
bite  yet." 

Nor  did  1912  forget  to  inquire  about  its 
own  whereabouts,  solved  by  saying: 
"They  went  up  on  packing  boxes,  they've 
gone  out  to  be  mothers  of  the  state." 
The  end  of  191 2's  now  famous  song  did 
not  overlook  that  vast  throng  of  the 
"Wellesley  Grads,"  otit  in  the  world  whose 
"last  words  were:  'We  want  a  million  and 
a   half!'  " 
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Occurring  so  closely  after  a  business 
meeting  covering  three  hours  and  a  half, 
these  jingles  and  songs  excelled  as  an  ap- 
petizer for  the  luncheon,  which  was  followed 
by  the  toasts.  After  words  of  gracious 
greeting  by  Mrs.  Frances  Scudder  Will- 
iams, '85,  the  President  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  the  toast-mistress,  Miss  Ber- 
tha Bailey,  '88,  was  introduced.  Referring 
to  the  great  year  Wellesley  has  just  ex- 
perienced, Miss  Bailey  said,  that  in  the 
choice  of  our  new  President  it  was  "a 
tribute  not  only  to  the  wisdom  and  charm 
of  her  whom  we  love  and  honor,  but  a 
tribute  to  every  Wellesley  woman,  that 
we  had  called  her  back  to  take  charge  of 
the  household."  Referring  still  further  to 
this  year  as  one  of  initiation,  Miss  Bailey 
continued:  "  A  Graduate  Council  was  called 
and  Wellesley  women  came  from  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  with  one  thought  on 
their  lips,  to  organize  that  tremendous 
power:  to  be  ready  to  apply  that  force  at 
any   point   of  need." 

Under  the  first  division  of  subjects, 
'Those  whom  we  love  to  honor,"  were 
grouped  three  speakers  and  first  of  all  we 
listened  to  our  beloved  Mrs.  Durant, 
whose  breadth  and  depth  of  unselfishness 
was  never  more  beautifully  manifested 
than  in  her  assurance  that  her  debt  to  us 
was  more  than  ours  to  her.  After  an  ova- 
tion of  applause  for  Mrs.  Durant,  another 
ovation  greeted  President  Pendleton,  who 
urged  the  need  of  further  endowment, 
now  but  $129,003.50.  While  this  need 
is  so  pressing,  still  President  Pendleton 
closed  with  the  vital  injunction:  "Realize 
that  the  service  you  are  rendering  in  your 
state  and  town  means  more  to  Wellesley 
than  gifts  of  millions,  however  much  we 
need  those."  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen, 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
summoned  the  Alumnae  to  lend  their  in- 
fluence everywhere  for  arbitration.  Dr. 
Capen  called  attention  to  the  universal 
waste — less  maybe  in  our  own  country, 
"yet  even  here  twelve  of  twelve-inch  guns 
costing  $500,000  would  erect  a  dormitory 
and  the  much-needed  science  building  at 
Wellesley."  "Or,"  continued  Dr.  Capen, 
"why  not  have  the  whole  gun-boat  for 
Wellesley,  or  $12,000,000!"  Saying  that 
his  "message  is  incorporated  in  the  Charter 
of  the  College — 'non  ministrari*  sed  min- 
istrare'  " — Or.  Capen  urged  the  Alumnae  to 
make  passion  for  service  their  supreme  aim. 


"Reminiscences"  and  "Monday"  were 
the  two  toasts  under  the  next  subject. 
"Ours  is  the  happy  past."  In  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Hurll,  '82's  reminiscences  scintillated 
with  Wellesley  happiness,  the  result  of 
high  ideals,  of  character,  of  personality — 
all  of  which,  we  may  add,  have  readily  set 
a  standard  for  succeeding  classes.  These 
last  may  be  unwilling  to  concede  that  the 
Golden  Age  was  the  epoch  of  '82,  but 
"all  will  certainly  agree  that  it  was  the 
Heroic  Age — the  age  when  Wellesley  was 
desperately  in  earnest."  Regulations  now 
obsolete,  "Domestic  work — that  mother 
of  college  spirit" — were  humorously  por- 
trayed. Side  by  side,  with  joy  in  the  past, 
Mrs.  Hurll  said  that  "  to  us  of  '82  was  given 
the  peculiar  joy  of  close  association  with 
Mrs.  Durant  as  the  honorary  member  of 
our  class.  As  a  seal  of  that  friendship  and 
as  an  inspiration  to  future  generations  of 
students,  we  mark  this  happy  anniversary 
which  she  shares  so  affectionately  with  us, 

by  the  gift  of  her  portrait the 

best  we  have  to  offer.  May  it  always  be 
associated  with  the  undying  traditions  of 
her  own  rare  personality." 

Reminiscences  of  a  twenty-seven  years' 
later  experience,  as  represented  by  Martha 
Bennett  Cecil,  1909,  were  referred  to  as  the 
"Renascence  of  the  Wellesley  under- 
graduate conscience."  Hazing,  Tree  Day 
altercations,  Forensic  Burnings,  roaming 
at  large  in  the  village  all  gave  spice  to  the 
early  days  of  1909.  Then  1909  one  day 
came  to  herself  and  'Through  all  the 
changes,"  Miss  Cecil  said,  "through  all  the 
passing  of  the  old  order  and  the  coming  of 
the  new,  there  was  one  guiding  light,  un- 
failing, serene  and  sure,  the  north  star  of 
the  Reformation,  our  pervading  influence, 
gentle  and  benign  in  its  very  strength; 
and  there  is  no  daughter  of  the  Renascence 
who  has  not  felt  its  power,  neither  is  there 
one  of  us  who  does  not  realize  that  we 
speak  in  this  way  only  of  President  Haz- 
ard." 

That  Monday  at  the  College  is  no  longer 
"the  Wellesley  Monday"  was  expressed  by 
the  toast  of  1902's  Louise  Prouty  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  Alumnae  coming 
back  this  June,  when  "it  was  a  'blow, 
blow,  bitter  blow'  to  find  that  the  first 
working  day  of  the  week  is  no  longer  a 
holiday."  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  note  of 
hope,  Miss  Prouty  said,  "when  we  find 
that    the   only   changes   at   Wellesley   are 
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those  which  make  for  progress,  and  that 
they  result  in  better  and  more  efficient 
achievement,  we  will  be  proud  of  our 
beloved    Alma    Mater." 

As  a  noble  exponent  of  "Ours,  too,  the 
present  is,"  Dr.  Ruth  P.  Hume  of  the 
class  of  '97  spoke  as  one  who  knows  a 
"camp-fire,"  as  she  tends  it  in  the  spirit 
of  Alma  Mater  at  the  hospital  in  Ahmed- 
nagar,  India,  which  she  has  named  "Welles- 
ley."  In  Dr.  Hume's  own  words,  "as  the 
various  companies  gather  from  different 
parts  of  the  field,  each  feels  an  exultant 
sense  of  ownership  in  what  the  others  are 
doing,  for  what  they  are  doing  belongs  to 
Wellesley;  and  what  is  Wellesley  is  ours." 
Wellesley,  moreover,  "is  on  the  spot  at 
present  carrying  out  the  '97  motto:  'Let 
the    deed    show.'  Adapting    the    last 

stanza  of  Kipling's  "Overland  Mail,"  Dr. 
Hume   closed   by   saying: 

'The  service  admits  not  a  but  or  an  if 
While  the  breath's  in  our  mouths  to  give 

an  "all  hail," 
In   the   name  of  our  Wellesley,   we  win 

without    fail." 

'The  Hearth-fire"  was  the  theme  of 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Wells  Livermore,  '87,  who 
referred  to  its  intimacy  by  expressing  the 
conviction,  that  "those  who  have  felt  and 
known  the  hearth-fire,  know  that  its  happi- 
ness and  its  seriousness  cannot  be  spoken 
of  even  to  one's  friends."  Turning  from 
the  acquisitions  of  '87  in  its  possession  of 
sixty-two  children,  Mrs.  Livermore  referred 
to  '87's  contributions  to  progress:  those  of 
the  past,  represented  best  of  all  by  its 
establishment  of  Float  Day,  with  its 
programs  and  guests  and  the  familiar 
songs — "Waban"  and  the  "Wellesley  Boat 
Song;"  and  to  its  gift  of  the  present  Com- 
mencement in  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
Lemnian  Athena,  symbolic  of  power, 
knowledge  and  peace. 

Preceding  the  toast  of  '92,  Florence  A. 
Wing  read  an  unpublished  poem  of  lasting 
beauty  entitled  "High  Noon,"  and  written 
by  Florence  Converse. 

As  one  of  the  great  forces  now  at  work 
for  Wellesley,  Emma  Lenore  MacAlarney, 
'92,  spoke  of  the  new  Graduate  Council, 
organized  by  the  1 9 10- 1 2  Executive  Board 
of  the  Alumnae  Association.  Miss  Mac- 
Alarney grouped  its  possibilities  under  four 
heads:  'To  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
criticism,  giving  the  reasons  for  things,  to 


regulate  press  accounts  through  its  Pub- 
licity Committee,  to  centralize  financial 
appeals  and  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  Welles- 
ley clubs."  Miss  MacAlarney  emphasized 
the  relative  value  of  small  clubs  over  the 
large  city  clubs,  in  order  to  have  a  larger 
number  engage  in  active  work  for  Wellesley . 

At  this  point,  our  Alumnae  trustee,  Mrs. 
Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  '84,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Graduate  Council  Committee 
to  raise  five  hundred  dollars  for  running 
expenses  of  the  council  for  one  year,  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  those  present  to 
place  in  the  envelopes  at  each  plate  their 
contributions,  which  will  enable  the  council 
among  other  enterprises  to  send  out  a 
travelling  councillor  to  establish  new 
Wellesley  clubs. 

"Wellesley  Clubs,"  the  second  great 
factor  at  work  for  Wellesley,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Gladys  Doten  Chapman,  '07,  who 
denominated  the  Wellesley  Club  as  "the 
most  concrete  bond  with  the  College  after 
we  are  swallowed  up  in  the  world."  In- 
teresting facts  were  brought  out,  that  of 
the  nine  thousand  Wellesley  women,  in- 
cluding Alumnae,  of  whom  there  are  four 
thousand,  only  two  thousand  of  the  nine 
thousand  are  members  of  Wellesley  Clubs; 
and  that  after  the  "years  of  accumulating 
loyalty  and  energy  we  are  given  the  chance 
in  widely  scattered  communities  to  give 
out  what  we  have  stored  up."  The  value 
of  establishing  new  and  revitalizing  old 
Wellesley  Clubs,  Mrs.  Chapman  empha- 
sized by  twice  quoting  the  object  of  the 
Graduate  Council  as  bringing  about  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  individual  loyalty 
and  common  effort  among  all  of  us,  who 
"remember  the  benefits  we  have  received 
from  Wellesley  College  and  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  interests,  influence  and  efficiency 
of  our  Alma  Mater  by  bringing  Wellesley 
women  into  closer  relations  with  their 
college  and  with  each  other." 

As  the  great  object  to  be  attained  in  our 
"future  days,"  Helen  Paul,  '11,  responded 
to  the  toast  of  the  Student-Alumna  Build- 
ing. Cautioning  Alumnae  not  to  scorn 
small  beginnings,  after  sketching  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  dream  building,  Miss 
Paul  said:  "  If  we  always  carry  the  thought 
of  the  need  for  it  with  us,  we  will  soon  find 
ways  to  get  it.  We  want  it,  Wellesley 
College  needs  it  and  we  can  get  it  for  her." 

With  the  ideal  set  before  191 2  by  the 
words  of  "those  whom  we  love  to  honor," 
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and  with  the  narrative  in  mind  of  Welles- 
ley's  achievements  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  and  her  hope  for  the  future,  Helen 
K.  Goss,  President  of  her  class,  said  in  her 
toast,  ''Following  the  Gleam,"  that  "above 
all  and  through  all,  we  have  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  standards  of  Wellesley 
and  we  go  away  carrying  the  gleam  of  the 
ideal    with    us." 

After  singing  the  Alumnae  Song,  once 
more  the  family  circle  was  broken  up; 
and  with  hearts  filled  with  countless, 
surging  thoughts  each  one  felt  herself  as 


belonging  not  merely  to  the  "past,"  to 
the  "present,"  or  to  the  "future,"  but  to 
some  all  comprehending  Reality,  which 
holds  the  individual  alumna  of  Wellesley 
to  the  college  for  which  she  knows  and 
sings  in  her  heart:  "Ours  is  Eternity." 
Florence  S.  Marcy  Crofut,  '97. 

All  Alumnae  who  responded  to  toasts 
were  invited  to  furnish  them  for  publica- 
tion in  this  issue.  But,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  were  extemporaneous, 
or  that  the  authors  of  others  did  not  reply 
only  the  following  are  inserted. 


TOASTS. 


Reminiscences:  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  '82. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  and  in  many 
ways,  that  every  college  class  is  quite 
confident  that  its  own  four  years'  course 
fell  in  the  Golden  Age.  So  we  of  thirty 
years  ago  come  back  to  tell  the  nineteen 
hundreds  that  the  most  glorious  period  of 
Wellesley  history  was  in  the  eighteen 
eighties. 

Our  class  of  '82  numbered  thirty  mem- 
bers. The  whole  college  body  was  about 
three  hundred  strong  in  our  day — boasting 
every  girl  an  acre — and  we  thought  our- 
selves a  mighty  army.  It  was  the  period 
when  the  college  life  was  concentrated  in 
a  single  building,  this  old  College  Hall. 
When  gathering  three  times  daily  in  one 
dining-room,  each  one  became  familiar 
with  the  other  299  faces,  and  the  other 
299  names;  when  compulsory  chapel  at- 
tendance drew  us  together  as  one  great 
academic  organism,  and  created  a  sense 
of  the  body  corporate;  when  a  system  of 
prescribed  studies  linked  the  members  of  a 
class  together  in  the  strongest  bonds  of 
common  interests;  when  stringent  rules 
taught  us  self-denial  and  self-control; 
when  scarcity  of  outside  amusements, 
and  restrictions  in  visiting  and  being 
visited  threw  us  on  our  own  resources,  and 
stimulated  the  powers  of  invention  and 
imagination;  when  intimate  relations  be- 
tween Faculty  and  students  enabled  the 
influence  of  strong  personalities  to  make 
itself  felt  in   moulding  student  character. 

If  not  the  Golden  Age  it  was  certainly 
the  Heroic  Age.  In  all  pioneers  there  must 
needs  be  some  elements  of  heroism:  ideal- 
ism, originality,  courage,  self-denial,  per- 
severance, and  a  noble  enthusiasm.     The 


first  Wellesley  women,  both  Faculty  and 
students  were  indeed  of  this  class.  It  was 
picked  material.  We  were  desperately  in 
earnest,  and  we  took  ourselves  very  serious- 

It  is  always  amusing  to  the  moderns  to 
hear  of  the  hardships  of  the  early  settlers. 
We  had  our  troubles,  it  is  true,  quite 
different  from  those  of  to-day,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  they  were  any  worse.  One 
of  our  anxieties  was  to  keep  our  rooms  in 
order  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  muscle.  We  lived  in  dread  of  the 
ever  expected,  never  welcome  and  always 
inopportune  visit  of  inspection  from  the 
housekeeper,  who  did  not  fail  to  discover 
the  ink  spots  on  the  ingrain  carpets,  even 
under  the  pieces  of  furniture  so  artfully 
placed  over  them.  What  trials  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  daily  duty  promenade, 
lasting  exactly  sixty  minutes.  How  drear- 
ily we  toiled  along  in  the  avenue  through 
dust  or  mud,  according  to  the  weather, 
watch  in  hand  to  count  off  the  weary 
minutes  we  called  the  "exercise."  What 
martyrdom  we  suffered  in  keeping  the  in- 
exorable regulation  about  eatables.  No 
loophole  of  escape  could  we  find  in  the 
cunning  phraseology.  No  student  could 
"buy,  receive  or  appropriate  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  any  article  of  food  not  regular- 
ly provided  by  the  college  at  meals."  I 
remember  a  sad  story  of  a  little  academic 
student  whose  fond  mother  foolishly  sent 
her  a  bag  of  cookies  in  her  laundry.  She 
was  fairly  terrorized  by  the  possession  of 
this  contraband  material.  Waiting  for  the 
protection  of  the  kindly  dark,  she  stole 
softly  out  of  the  south  porch  door,  down 
the  steep  embankment  to  a  rustic  bench 
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on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  there,  leaning 
over  she  consigned  the  awful  packet  to 
a  watery  grave.  Even  then  the  fearful 
secret  weighed  upon  her  soul,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  she  felt  quite  safe  from  the 
danger  of  expulsion. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  alleged 
hardships  of  our  day  was  the  Domestic 
Work.  But  let  me  tell  you  confidentially 
that  we  didn't  hate  it  half  so  badly  as  we 
pretended.  Looking  back  through  the 
golden  haze  of  memory,  I  seem  to  see  my- 
self a  slip  of  a  girl,  coming  out  of  Domestic 
Hall  after  an  hour  in  the  clattering  con- 
fusion of  that  steaming  atmosphere,  face 
greasy  and  perspiring,  hands  red  and 
swollen,  but  radiant  with  the  consciousness 
that  some  divinity  of  '80  or  '81  had  called 
me  by  my  first  name!  It  was  a  masterly 
stroke  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  planned  the  domestic  system  to  offset 
the  odium  of  the  most  detested  "circles" 
by  the  leadership  of  some  popular  upper- 
class  girl.  There  was  genuine  good  fellow- 
ship in  the  plan,  an  opportunity  for  valued 
friendships.  In  the  domestic  hour  many  a 
college  festivity  was  discussed  and  shaped, 
and  some  of  the  customs  thought  out 
which  are  now  the  most  cherished  college 
traditions.  In  days  lacking  organized 
college  sports,  Domestic  Work  linked 
classes  together  in  general  interests.  I  am 
sure  that  it  did  not  a  little  towards  foster- 
ing the  college  spirit. 

This  heroic  age  of  ours  was  likewise  an 
age  of  hero-worship.  Our  pioneer  pro- 
fessors all  stood  on  pedestals,  from  which 
be  it  said  they  have  never  tumbled  from 
that  day  to  this.  Only  a  few  of  them  were 
college  bred:  Miss  Morgan  and  Miss  Shafer 
from  Oberlin,  and  later  Miss  Freeman, 
Miss  Chapin  and  Miss  Chandler  from 
Michigan  University.  The  majority  were 
self-made  in  the  best  sense.  They  had 
worked  out  their  own  salvation,  so  to  speak, 
by  private  study,  often  pursued  under 
great  difficulties.  Of  this  class  were  Miss 
Lord  and  Miss  Horton,  Miss  Hallowell 
and  Miss  Eaton,  Miss  Whiting  and  Miss 
Hodgkins  and  Miss  Currier.  None  of  the 
staff  had  special  training  of  the  modern 
kind.  Their  college  work  required  force 
and  originality.  With  no  traditions  to 
guide  them,  they  had  to  map  out  courses 
and  invent  methods  as  they  went  along. 
They  had  the  highest  essential  of  pedagogic 
achievement,   a   true  genius   for   teaching. 


We  adored  these  professors.  Their  word 
was  law.  There  was  no  appeal  from  their 
opinion.  We  could  not  imagine  them 
making  a  mistake.  To  criticise  them  would 
be   almost   a   sacrilege. 

And  these  early  professors  gave  us  their 
stores  of  knowledge  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
We  sat  with  them  at  table  and  imbibed 
their  views:  we  walked  with  them  for  exer- 
cise and  listened  to  their  words  of  wisdom : 
we  called  on  them  in  recreation  hours  and 
were  edified  by  their  conversation.  They 
poured  themselves  out  freely  for  our  bene- 
fit, these  generous  beings  of  the  early  dec- 
ade. They  seemed  to  know  no  fatigue, 
these  iron  women  of  old-time  caliber. 
Truly  they  were  worthy  of  our  youthful 
devotion. 

Above  all  other  privileges  which  be- 
longed peculiarly  to  the  early  Wellesley 
classes  was  that  of  knowing  our  founder, 
Mr.  Durant.  He  was  constantly  among 
us,  the  dominating  personality  of  the  entire 
college  life.  A  few  of  the  elect  knew  him 
intimately  as  a  playfellow  and  kindred 
spirit.  Some  of  us  rather  naughty  ones 
shrank  from  the  piercing  gaze  of  his  brown 
eyes,  fearing  that  he  might  look  into  our 
very  souls  and  discover  that  we  devoted 
Silent  Time  to  the  profane  occupation  of 
bedmaking.  The  builders  of  this  Hall 
used  to  say  that  he  had  "telescopes  in  his 
eyes"  and  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  put  in 
a  single  dishonest  brick.  And  whether 
we  loved  or  feared,  one  and  all  honestly 
and  profoundly  revered  him  as  a  demigod 
among    men. 

To  us  of  '82  was  given  the  peculiar  joy 
of  close  association  with  Mrs.  Durant  as 
the  honorary  member  of  our  class.  It  has 
been  the  proud  privilege  of  all  these  thirty 
years  after,  that  each  of  us  claims  her  as  a 
personal  friend.  As  a  record  of  that  friend- 
ship, and  as  an  inspiration  to  future  gen- 
erations of  students,  we  mark  this  happy 
anniversary  which  she  shares  so  affection- 
ately with  us,  by  the  gift  of  her  portrait. 
No  artist  less  than  a  Rembrandt  could  in- 
terpret the  lines  of  character  which  Time 
has  graven  in  the  dear  face,  none  less  than 
a  Titian  or  Tintoretto  reproduce  her  deli- 
cate color,  or  impart  that  air  of  patrician 
distinction  which  envelops  her  as  an 
atmosphere.  The  ideal  which  she  stands 
for  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in 
line  and  color — it  can  only  be  faintly 
suggested.      It    is    this    artistic    suggestion 
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which  the  canvas  means  to  us,  and  we 
bring  it  to  our  Alma  Mater  as  the  best 
we  have  to  offer.  May  it  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  undying  traditions  of  her 
own  rare  personality. 

Reminiscences:  Martha  Bennett  Cecil, 
1909. 

Perhaps  we  do  owe  you  an  apology  for 
bringing  "reminiscences"  from  so  youthful 
a  generation  as  1909's.  There  is  a  certain 
glamour  and  fascination  about  a  genuine 
antique,  be  it  a  custom,  a  tradition  or  even 
a  class,  which  the  merely  "laid-on-the- 
shelf"  stages  never  attain.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  we  modify  our  apology  by 
conviction — the  conviction  that  the  college 
generation  which  we  represent,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar interest  for  every  earnest  seeker  after 
the  true  inwardness,  of  Wellesley  history. 
There  was  manifested  during  this  particu- 
lar period  a  strange  and  entirely  unique 
phenomenon— I  speak  of  the  modern  Re- 
nascence of  the  Wellesley  undergraduate 
conscience ! 

There  was  a  time  back  in  the  happy  days, 
when  1909  were  Freshmen,  when  the  powers 
of  the  evil  one  flourished  unmolested  on 
the  campus  and  in  the  village  and  when  the 
resultant  abuses  were  spoken  of  with  easy 
toleration  as  "College  Life."  Those  were 
the  days  when  hazing,  though  tabooed, 
was  more  than  a  memory.  I  myself, 
though  I've  never  dared  bring  the  fact  to 
light  at  a  public  gathering  before,  am  able 
to  confess  to  the  distinction  of  a  ghostly 
visitation  from  a  band  of  masked  Sopho- 
mores! Those  were  the  times  when  "class 
spirit"  seemed  to  demand  a  certain  amount 
of  altercation  between  the  classes  at  Tree 
Day  and  boat  christenings.  The  vogue 
of  such  demonstrations  was  even  then  on 
the  wane,  but  occasionally  the  old  fires 
would  burn  up  in  spite  of  all  the  sensible 
agreements,  as  our  own  dear  class  has 
particular  'reason  to  remember,'  and  then 
there  was  always  Forensic  Burning,  the 
"all-up-and-all-out-all-night"  kind,  for 
those  who  really  needed   excitement. 

In  Freshman  year  we  roamed  the  "vil" 
at  will,  unhampered  by  the  kindly  offices 
of  village  Seniors.  The  social  schedule  was 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important 
item  of  the  curriculum,  and  it  was  still  the 
unabridged  schedule.  We  worked  along 
earnestly  but  spasmodically  for  the  Library 
Fund,  but  somehow  the  passion  for  a  new 


library  never  seemed  to  grip  the  under- 
graduate energies  and  pocket-books  as  the 
zeal  for  the  Students'  Building  was  to  do 
in  later  days.  We  were  strenuous  in  many 
things,  so  strenuous,  in  fact,  that  girls 
seemed  to  take  a  reckless  delight  in  piling 
up  offices,  committees,  activities,  just  to 
see  where  the  limitations  of  individual 
capacity  were  to  be  found.  You  will 
realize  immediately  that  no  imaginative 
genius  had  as  yet  conceived  the  "Point 
System."  We  were  lax  in  those  days,  but 
lax  in  such  jolly  ways!  The  society  system 
was  a  sacred  institution  to  be  referred  to 
only  with  an  uplifted  eyebrow  and  the  very 
fact  of  seeing  an  upper-classman  beating 
rugs  on  the  back  porch  of  some  house  of 
mystery  furnished  food  for  thought  and 
material  for  conversation  for  weeks  to 
come.  Perhaps  the  most  iniquitous  feature 
of  all  those  delicious  "dark  ages"  was  the 
fact  that  we  didn't  care,  and  that  we  jogged 
along  singing  of  the  "gay  summer  days  of 
yore"  just  as  lustily  as  if  we  hadn't  known 
better. 

Many  of  you  have  been  shocked,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  know  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  ever  existed  in  our  beloved  college, 
especially  as  you  are  judging  the  Wellesley 
of  the  present  in  the  white  light  of  the 
achievements  of  the  late  Reformation. 
I  have  taken  care  to  paint  the  picture 
impartially  true  to  each  detail,  that  you 
may  the  more  readily  grasp  the  force  and 
the  pervasiveness  of  the  great  awakening 
conscience  that  could  transform  in  a  single 
generation  the  Wellesley  of  then  into  the 
Wellesley  of  now.  We  may  not  pause  here 
to  consider  the  causes  for  this  reformation 
wave  nor  the  conjunction  of  circumstances 
that  brought  it  into  being.  We  must 
content  ourselves  to  set  forth  in  as  scientific 
fashion  as  the  time  will  permit  the  college 
"before"  and  the  college  "after,"  leaving 
you  to  draw  your  own  sage  conclusions 
and  to  picture  in  your  own  minds  the 
visions  and  the  struggles,  the  groans,  the 
sighs  and  the  tears  that  bridge  the  gap. 

Like  the  kings  of  modern  industry  our 
slogan  to-day  is  efficiency."  Hazing  is 
no  benefit  to  either  Freshmen  or  Sopho- 
mores, class  difficulties  are  "unnecessary" 
and  "interfere,"  and  even  dear  old  Forensic 
Burning  must  go.  Freshmen  are  wasting 
unaccountable  time  and  energy  on  "non- 
essentials;" they  must  be  regulated — and 
regulated  they  are  by  the  new  iron-bound 
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schedule  and  the  ever-present  "Vigilance 
Committee" — a  dear  project  of  1907's 
successfully  launched  the  next  year.  The 
cry  goes  out  that  over-strenuous  young 
women  of  all  classes  have  a  corner  on  all 
the  " activities,"  their  strength  is  being 
needlessly  dissipated.  Quick  as  a  flash  in 
reply  the  Point  System  leaps  into  life. 
You  were  doubtless  gratefully  impressed 
by  the  precision  and  variety  of  the  singing 
on  the  chapel  steps  Monday  night.  1909 
used  to  dream  of  such  musical  efficiency, 
so  they  inaugurated  the  "Song  Competi- 
tion" and  added  the  first  class  musical 
cheer  to  prevent  wear  and  tear  on  over- 
enthusiastic  throats.  As  for  the  societies — 
what  clay  feet  our  idols  will  develop!  We 
have  neither  the  wit  nor  the  wisdom  to 
add  one  item  to  the  discussion  of  the  al- 
ready weighty  "society  problem,"  but  we 
do  rejoice  heartily  with  every  Alumna 
that  the  social  consciousness  woke  up 
just  when  it  did,  for  it  has  brought  to  us 
all  one  great  and  lasting  enthusiasm,  the 
determination  to  have  a  Student-Alumna? 
Building  and  to  have  it  now! 

Through  all  the  changes,  through  all 
the  passing  of  the  old  order  and  the  coming 
of  the  new,  there  was  one  guiding  light, 
unfailing,  serene  and  sure,  the  north  star 
of  the  Reformation,  one  pervading  influence, 
gentle  and  benign  in  its  very  strength,  and 
there  is  no  daughter  of  the  "Renascence" 
who  has  not  felt  its  power,  neither  is  there 
one  of  us  who  does  not  realize  that  we 
speak  in  this  way  only  of  President  Hazard. 
There  were  other  fixed  stars  in  our  firma- 
ment, as  well—  "our"  Miss  Pendleton, 
now  come  into  her  own  as  President  Pendle- 
ton, but  none  the  less  "ours" — and  that 
other  dear  name,  Mrs.  Durant's,  which 
holds  the  same  honorable  place  in  our 
"reminiscences"  as  it  does  in  the  memory 
of  '82  and  of  every  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing class — her  "whom  we  delight  to  hon- 
or" and  whose  presence  to-day  we  so 
delight  to  share. 

Monday:  Louise  Prouty,  1902. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  told 
me  that  Monday  was  not  necessarily  a 
serious  subject.  If  you  have  read  any  of 
the  books  on  household  management  you 
might  feel  inclined  to  doubt  it,  especially 
if  you  ever  saw  that  very  old  book  which 
says,  "Monday  is  a  Great  Evil,  which  all 
would  be  glad  to  escape.  ...  It  can 
be  made  tolerable  only  by  the  exercise  of 


Great  Patience  and  Persistent  Cheerful- 
ness." 

These  saintly  qualities  were  somewhat 
needed  when  we  came  back  this  June  and 
found  that  Monday,  as  we  knew  it,  is  no 
more.  The  place  of  Monday  in  the  weekly 
schedule  had  seemed  as  inevitable  as  the 
recurrence  of  midyears,  and  it  was  a  "blow, 
blow,  bitter  blow"  to  find  that  the  first 
working  day  of  the  week  is  no  longer  a 
holiday. 

Since  we  are  all  Alumnae  here,  we  are 
free  to  wonder  what  those  children  will  do 
next  year:  how  they  will  write  their  papers, 
when  they  can  go  on  Economics  expedi- 
tions, what  will  become  of  those  mystic 
Monday  rites  in  the  Zoological  Laboratory, 
who  will  have  time  to  go  shopping,  and  how 
in  the  world  they  will  ever  get  a  clean 
pocket-handkerchief.  Hereafter  Saturday 
afternoon  will  always  be  free  and  "those 
children"  seem  to  have  found  consolation 
already  in  that,  for,  as  one  Sophomore  was 
heard  to  remark,  "it  will  be  a  relief  not  to 
have  to  cut  to  go  to  a  ball  game." 

As  for  the  Alumna?,  it  is  true  that  every 
change  makes  it  a  little  more  difficult  to 
keep  in  touch  with  college,  and  a  little 
harder  to  come  back.  We  do  not  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  separation  from  present- 
day  college,  or  the  feeling  that  we  are  in 
distinct  layers,  like  geological  strata  de- 
posited at  different  periods — the  hour-of- 
domestic-work  age,  the  pre-student-govern- 
ment  age,  or  the  Monday-was-a-holiday 
age.  We  dislike  the  suggestion  of  paleolithic, 
neolithic,  or  anything  prehistoric,  with  the 
emphasis  on  age.  But  if  we  are  so  devoted 
to  tradition  that  we  can  see  no  merit  in 
anything  new  or  different  we  are  likely  to 
be  like  a  certain  little  girl  who  lived  in 
Cambridge.  Her  mother  told  her  that  if 
she  wished  to  go  driving  she  must  have 
her  dress  changed.  The  little  girl  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  dress  she  had  on, 
and  began  to  cry,  until  her  mother  re- 
minded her  that  she  might  be  left  behind. 
She  jumped  up  at  once.  "Never  mind," 
she  said,  "I'll  cry  when  I  come  back." 

When  we  find  that  the  only  changes  at 
Wellesley  are  those  which  make  for  prog- 
ress, and  that  they  result  in  better  and 
more  efficient  achievement,  we  will  be  so 
proud  of  our  beloved  Alma  Mater,  that 
like  the  same  little  girl,  we  will  forget  to 
cry  when  we  come  back. 
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Camp-fire:  Ruth  Hume,  '97. 

Two  men  were  once  discussing  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  that  disease  which 
people  actually  blame  us  doctors  for 
diagnosing,  appendicitis,  or  appendicetis. 
So  they  took  the  question  to  their  preacher 
to  settle.  He  scratched  his  head  and  an- 
swered, "Bredren,  it  all  depends  on  de 
location.  If  it  is  in  de  side  it  is  appendi- 
citis. And  if  it  is  in  de  seat,  it  is  appendi- 
cetis." 

And  so  we  find  on  our  program  to-day 
two  spellings  and  two  pronunciations. 
It  all  depends  on  the  location  whether  we 
pronounce  it  Camp-fire  or  Hearth-fire. 
Around  each  fire  we  daughters  gather  to 
tell  our  Alma  Mater  and  each  other  what 
she  has  inspired  us  to  do  and  to  be,  what  we 
are  and  are  doing — -for  the  present  tense  is 
as  far  as  I  have  studied  my  conjugation 
this  afternoon.  And  "as  we  gather  around 
this  camp-fire  and  throw  on  the  fagots 
and  talk  over  the  battles,  one  feeling  takes 
hold  of  us  all,  the  sense  of  common  posses- 
sion, "ours."  There  is  no  "thine"  nor 
"mine."  As  the  various  companies  gather 
from  different  parts  of  the  field,  each  feels 
an  exultant  sense  of  ownership  in  what  the 
others  are  doing,  for  what  they  are  doing 
belongs  to  Wellesley;  and  what  is  Welles- 
ley's    is    ours. 

The  other  night  one  of  my  classmates 
remarked  that  Wellesley  women  are  al- 
ways at  the  head  of  things.  And  they  are 
not  only  at  the  head,  but  they  put  in  an 
r  with  a  cannon's  roar  and  are  making 
themselves  heard.  We  observed  that  to- 
day as  the  different  classes  came  in  and 
found  something  more  than  hardtack 
provided  for  us  around  this  camp-fire. 
But  indeed  it  is  not  only  in  shouting  and 
waving  of  banners  and  parasols  that  Welles- 
ley is  at  the  head  in  making  herself  heard. 
Every  campaign  needs  the  different 
regiments,  the  steady  infantry,  the  dashing 
cavalry,  the  artillery  with  its  booming 
cannon,  and  those  other  departments 
which  make  effective  the  work  of  each  and 
all,  the  scouts,  the  commissariat,  the 
signal  corps,  and  even  the  airships.  And 
so  "I'm  as  proud  of  Alma  Mater  as  she  is 
of  me."  For  she  has  mustered  into  the 
service  and  made  alert  to  the  bugle  call  of 
the  college  motto  all  the  various  regiments 
and  departments  and  sent  them  out  into 
the  fray  for  a  cleaner  and  better  and  saner 
world. 


We  are  all  proud  to  be  enrolled  under  the 
banner  of  the  Wellesley  blue.  We  come  to 
tell  our  Alma  Mater  that  the  present  is 
ours  in  the  front  ranks  of  teaching,  litera- 
ture, art,  architecture,  social  service  in 
the  manifold  forms,  and  all  other  lines  in 
which  we  women  rejoice  to  lead  and  to 
serve. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  calling  on  Miss 
Horton,  our  first  Professor  of  Greek.  She 
told  me  how  Mr.  Durant  was  supervising, 
changing,  altering  many  details  in  the 
building  of  College  Hall.  That  particular 
day  it  was  a  staircase.  Mrs.  Durant  had 
walked  miles  of  staircases  to  find  the 
easiest  and  most  comfortable  stairs  for 
this  College  Beautiful  and  Mr.  Durant  was 
determined  to  have  them  right.  But  he 
was  not  feeling  well  that  morning  and  Miss 
Horton  protested,  saying  that  he  must 
save  himself  for  even  more  important 
matters  in  days  to  come.  He  leaned 
against  the  railing  and  replied,  "I  want  to 
live  to  see  the  first  missionary  go  out  from 
this  college."  And  now  it  is  my  privilege 
to  be  one  of  many  Wellesley  missionaries 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  al- 
ready entertained  one  Wellesley  Professor 
at  our  bungalow  next  the  Ahmednagar 
Hospital,  which  Eleanor  Stephenson,  '95, 
and  I  have  named  WTellesley.  And  we 
have  even  talked  of  having  a  Wellesley 
Inn.  Two  weeks  from  to-day  I  sail  for 
India  and  we  are  looking  for  more  Welles- 
ley people  to  visit  us. 

You  remember  Kipling's  poem,  'The 
Overland  Mail?"  I  have  seen  in  parts  of 
India  where  railways  have  not  reached,  the 
postal  runner  going  to  exiles  awaiting  the 
letters  from  home. 

"With  a  jingle  of  bells  as  the  dusk  gathers 
in, 
He  turns  to  the  foot-path  that  heads 
up  the  hill, 
The  bags  on  his  back  and  a  cloth  round 
his  chin, 
And  tucked  in  his  belt,  the  Post-office 
bill. 
'Despatched  on  this  date,  as  received  by 
the  rail, 
Per  runner  two  bags  of  the  overland 
mail.' 
Is  the  torrent  in  space?    He  must  ford  it 
or  swim. 
Has  the  rain  wrecked  the  road?     He 
must  climb  by  the  cliff. 
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Does  the  tempest  cry  'halt?'     What  are 
tempests  to  him:' 
The  Service  admits  not  a  'but'  or  an 
'if.' 

While  the  breath's  in  his  mouth,  he  must 
bear  without   fail, 

In   the   name   of   the   Empress  the  over- 
land mail." 

Let  me  change  those  last  lines: 

"The  Service  admits  not  a  'but'  or  an 

•if: 

While  the  breath's  in  our  mouths  to  give 

an   'all  hail,' 
In    the   name   of   our   Wellesley,  we  win 

without    fail." 

Wellesley   Clubs:   Gladys    Doten 
Chapman,   1907. 

The  subject  which  your  committee  has 
given  me  is  one  which  ought  to  prove  an 
inspiration    to    every    loyal    daughter    of 
Wellesley  —  Wellesley    Clubs  —  our    most 
concrete  bond  with   the  college  after  the 
Wide,  W7ide  World  swallows  us  up.     You 
have  heard  this  morning  the  report  of  the 
Graduate  Council,  and  just  now  you  have 
learned  still  more  about  it;  but  I  want  to 
read  to  you,  that  you  may  keep  it  in  your 
minds,  the  purpose  and  aim  of  this  council 
as  stated  in  its  plan  of  organization.     "Its 
purpose     shall     be     to     inform     Wellesley 
women  throughout  the  country  concerning 
college  affairs,  to  give  the  college  the  name 
of  testing  the  sentiment  of  the  Alumnae; 
and  to  provide  organized  and  efficient  aid 
to  the  administration  and  to  the  student 
body    in    advancing    the    interests   of    the 
College."     Not  a  little  thing,  is  it?     Not  a 
narrow  thing — a  one-sided  thing? — to  draw 
Wellesley   women   everywhere   into   closer 
relations  with  their  Alma  Mater  and  with 
each  other.     All  of  you  who  are  here  to- 
day are  here  because  you  are  drawn  back, 
because  you  want,  for  a  short  space  of  time 
at  least,  to  come  into  closer  actual,  physical 
relations  with  your  college  and  with  each 
other.     I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  are 
having    that    privilege    this    year — several 
hundreds  evidently — but  do  you  want  to 
know   how   many  Wellesley  women   there 
are    in    the   world?      Of   course    the   over- 
whelming majority  are  found  in  the  United 
States,  scattered  to  the  furthest  points  of 
north,  south,  east  and  west.     The  number 
of  graduates  is  slightly  over  four  thousand; 
but  of  graduates  and  former  students  both 


— all  who  have  felt  for  four  years  or  less 
the  touch  of  Wellesley's  teaching — the 
numbers  approximate  nine  thousand. 
Think  of  that,  nine  thousand  women  with 
our  memories,  opportunities  and  ideals — 
quite  a  respectable  town  they  would  make 
if  concentrated;  but  the  beauty  of  it  is 
that  after  four  years  of  concentration  here 
at  Wellesley,  years  of  accumulating  loyalty 
and  energy,  we  are  given  the  chance,  in 
widely  scattered  communities,  to  give  out 
what  we  have  stored  up. 

Of  these  nine  thousand,  however,  only 
about  two  thousand  are  at  present  enrolled 
in  Wellesley  Clubs.  The  clubs,  found  in 
very  many  states,  range  in  membership 
numbers  from  a  dozen  or  even  less,  up  into 
the  hundreds.  Some  have  recently  made 
splendid  progress,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Syracuse  Club,  where  from 
a  nucleus  of  seven  permanent  residents,  a 
flourishing  organization  with  a  member- 
ship in  the  fifties  has  been  built  up.  With 
the  proposed  action  of  the  Graduate 
Council,  the  recurring  stimulus  of  the 
travelling  councillor's  visits,  it  is  hoped 
that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  similar 
growth  in  many  places.  Through  organiza- 
tion will  come  the  development  of  every 
nucleus,  the  making  of  every  member  into 
a  working  member,  the  coming  in  touch 
finally  with  every  woman  who  ever  went 
to    Wellesley. 

It  has  always  been  the  criticism  of  wholly 
feminine  movements  that  woman  has 
taken  centuries  to  learn  organization. 
But  she  has  learned  the  lesson  at  last, 
and  everyone  of  us  must  feel  the  call  to 
become  a  part  of  this  nation-wide  move- 
ment to  organize.  The  Graduate  Council 
has  passed  upon  a  model  constitution, 
to  be  recommended  for  adoption  to  all 
Wellesley  Clubs,  so  that  all  may  move 
ahead  together  along  the  same  lines.  In 
this  way  individual  responsibility  will  be 
increased,  not  decreased,  and  the  feeling 
of  common  endeavor  will  be  an  inspiration. 
Perhaps  you  know  the  story  of  the  man  who 
tried  the  plan  of  co-operative  living  in  a 
large  apartment  house,  but  gave  it  up  be- 
cause he  said  it  took  away  his  appetite 
to  think  that  every  other  family  under  that 
roof  was  eating  chops  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
strongly  the  influence  of  loyal  and  earnest 
concerted  action.  Can  you  doubt  that  if 
every  Wellesley  Club  in  the  country  knew 
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of  the  struggles  and  the  successes  of  every 
other  Wellesley  Club — if  each  were  kept 
in  constant  touch  with  each — -can  you  doubt 
that  a  tremendous  impetus  would  be  given 
to  individual  loyalty  and  common  effort — 
and  that  we  may  bring  about  a  splendid 
revitalization  of  the  old  and  a  triumphant 
onward  sweep  of  the  new,  among  all  of  us 
who  "remember  the  benefits  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Wellesley  College,  and  desire 
to  advance  the  interests,  influence  and 
efficiency  of  our  Alma  Mater  by  bringing 
Wellesley  women  into  closer  relations 
with  their  college  and  with  each  other." 

Student-Alumnae  Building:  Helen 
Paul,  191  i. 

Of  all  the  great  causes  of  this  "demo- 
cratic, academic,  philanthopic,  suffraget- 
tic,  energetic,  athletic"  college  what 
cause  is  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  Welles- 
ley girls  than  that  of  the  Student-Alumnae 
Building?  At  least  it  is  growing  nearer  as 
we  watch  our  funds  increasing.  They  have 
now  reached  the  $30,000  mark;  $150,000 
are  needed.  But  we  must  not  scorn  our 
small  beginnings  as  did  a  little  boy  in  my 
school  his  baby  brother,  who  was  not  yet  a 
year  old.  I  asked  him  how  old  his  brothers 
were  and  he  said:  "One  of  'em  is  three  an' 
the  other  ain't  nothin'  yet." 

Perhaps  compared  with  $150,000,  $30,000 
seems  small,  but  to  realize  its  true  signifi- 
cance compare  it  with  something  smaller. 
For  instance  my  last  winter  in  college, 
with  great  shiverings  and  groanings,  I 
used  to  earn  a  penny  a  morning  for  Stu- 
dents'  Building  by  putting  down  a  girl's 


window.  Now  at  that  rate  it  would  take 
me  just  three  million  winter  mornings  to 
earn  $30,000  and  I  would  then  be  just 
1,688  years  old.  I  would  not  advise  you 
to   follow   my   method. 

You  all  know  what  the  plan  is,  I  think. 
There  is  to  be  one  large  auditorium,  large 
enough  to  seat  all  the  girls  of  Wellesley, 
not  merely  stand  them  as  the  barn  does. 
There  are  to  be  offices  for  Student  Govern- 
ment and  C.  A.  and  what  is  a  great  neces- 
sity, little  kitchens  and  cozy  dining-rooms 
where  the  girls  can  entertain  their  friends. 
You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
committee  has  appointed  Miss  Newkirk 
Alumnae  Associate  Architect.  She,  who 
knows  our  needs,  will  represent  the  Alumnae 
and  students  in  consultation  with  the 
architect. 

I  had  two  dear  little  children  in  my 
school  last  winter  who  were  very  fond  of 
each  other.  One  day  the  little  girl  came 
to  me  and  said,  "Miss  Paul,  may  I  sit  with 
James?"  I  told  that  she  couldn't  and  she 
went  back  to  her  seat.  Soon  she  raised  her 
hand  again  and  coming  up  said  with  great 
inspiration,  "Miss  Paul,  may  James  sit 
with  me?"  Well,  although  we  may  not  as 
yet  be  with  our  Students'  Building,  per- 
haps we  can  catch  her  inspiration  and  have 
our  Students'  Building  with  us.  If  we 
always  carry  the  thought  of  the  need  for 
it  with  us  we  will  soon  find  ways  to  get  it. 
We  want  it.  W7ellesley  College  needs  it 
and  we  can  get  it  for  her,  therefore  let  us 
pledge  every  effort  that  the  college  we  love 
so  well  may  not  lack  something  she  wants 
and  needs. 
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HIGH  NOON. 


Xel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita- 


1 


II 


Midday  in  upland  meadows:  infinite  glare 

Of  cloudless  sky;  the  over-seer  sun 
Smiting  his  hay-makers,   and   everywhere 
Backs   bending   to   the   lash,   hot  brows 
a-run 
With   sweat,   dull   eyes  wherein  a   tumult 
wages 
'Twixt    frenzy    fevering    over   tasks   not 
done, 
And  indolence  that  sulkily  presages 

A  tedious  endlessness  of  afternoon. — 
The  unknown  meadow  stretches  down  the 
ages. 
What  though  arms  steady  to  the  scythe 
full  soon, 
Where's  joy,  to  touch  this  dogged  strength 
to   power? 
Where's     courage     when     the     sluggish 
blood's  a-swoon, 
Lacking     the     elfin     lightness,     morning's 

dower? 
Where's   comfort — in    the   day's   one   des- 
perate hour? 


O  strange  eternity  we  call  the  Day! 

My  zenith,  where  the  sun's  a-dazzle  now, 
Rings  the  horizon — east  a  little  way. 

This  shadowless  high  noon  of  mine  some- 
how 
Makes  sunset  yonder.    Though  I  droop  my 
head 
Some  other  harvester,  with  tranquil  brow, 
On  other  heights,  has  over-past  my  dread. 
His  field  is  shorn,  his  golden  hay-cocks 
gleam 
Against  the  level  sunlight;  purple-red 

Over  the  grass  their  long,  bright  shadows 
stream. 
His  eyes  are  fixed  on  that  forgotten  thing, 
Earth's  loveliness.     His  happy  morning 
dream 
Of  life  fulfilled  is  now: — Hail,  dawn!  Come, 

spring. — ■ 
He  rests  upon  his  scythe,  remembering. 

Florence  Converse,   '93. 

Read  at  the  Alumnae  Luncheon  and  later 
published  in  the  Atlantic  for  August,  1912. 


MARY  ADAMS  CURRIER  AND  THE  CURRIER-MONROE  FUND. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  Professor 
Currier  as  dead.  No  one  is  dead  whose 
life-purpose  and  life-passion  still  urge 
onward  the  life-work.  To  Miss  Currier, 
even  earlier  than  those  first,  far-away 
years  of  WTellesley  and  her  glad  service  in 
its  fresh  halls,  the  development  of  the 
human  voice  was  life.  Not  content  with 
the  labors  of  the  class-room  to  that  end 
nor  with  the  bringing  to  the  College  of 
like-minded  enthusiasts  whose  addresses 
and  readings  should  enforce  and  exempli- 
fy the  importance  of  voice-training,  she 
poured  resistless  energy  into  the  slow, 
patient  accumulation  of  the  Monroe  Fund 
of  Elocution,  so  named  in  honor  of  one 
whom  she  was  proud  to  call  her  teacher. 
The  object  of  this  fund,  as  stated  by  her- 
self, was  "to  furnish  for  the  department 
readings  and  lectures  that  should  inspire 
the  students  with  higher  ideals  in  vocal 
expression." 

The  most  earnest  supporters  of  this 
fund  have  been  found  among  Miss  Currier's 
own  Wellesley  girls,  and  at  their  loyal  re- 


quest our  Trustees  changed  its  name,  five 
years  since,  to  the  Currier-Monroe  Fund. 
The  later  thought  of  Miss  Currier  tended 
toward  the  use  of  this  fund,  when  complete, 
for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  Elocution. 
For  this,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars is  needed.  The  fund  at  present  stands 
at  something  over  eleven  thousand.  The 
Alumnae  had  in  mind  the  adding  by  general 
subscription  of  a  substantial  amount  to 
the  fund  by  way  of  celebrating  Miss 
Currier's  eightieth  birthday,  which  would 
fall  on  the  twelfth  of  this  coming  Novem- 
ber.   And  why  not  do  it  still? 

Miss  Currier's  last  letter  to  me,  written 
at  South  Hadley  on  the  twentieth  of  March, 
1912,  urges  me  to  "tell  all  the  readers  of 
the  Wellesley  Magazine  what  the  Cur- 
rier-Monroe Fund  is  and  what  it  stands 
for  and  tell  it  in  such  a  way  that  every 
lover  of  Wellesley  would  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  help  on  this  fund."  The  task 
is  too  hard  for  me,  but  some  of  us,  at  least, 
will  be  happy  to  join  in  making  Miss 
Currier    the    birthday    present    that    will 
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please  her  best, — a  loving  contribution 
toward  the  service  which  is  her  earthly 
immortality.  Checks  should  be  sent  to 
our  Alumnae  Editor,  Miss  Bertha  March, 


at  394  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston, 
and  she  will  report  through  College 
News,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of 
the  gift.     Katharine  Lee  Bates,   '80. 


THE  FIRST  OPENING  DAY  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 


One  pleasant  noon  in  September,  1875, 
a  Boston  girl  of  sixteen  found  herself  on 
the  platform  of  the  railway  station  at 
Wellesley  with  various  other  bewildered 
maidens,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
anxious  parents.  For  the  boarding-school 
idea  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken  off;  and  the 
tender-hearted  mothers  fluttered  around 
their  timid  chicks  to  an  extent  that  would 
amuse  our  serenely  independent  young 
women  of  the  present  day.  Yet,  as  our 
particular  student  settled  herself  in  the 
coach  and  looked  about  at  the  faces  of  her 
future  companions  she  could  detect  little 
homesickness  there.  That  would  come 
later.  But  now  there  was  such  a  con- 
sciousness that  all  were  new  together,  such 
an  exhilarating  sense  of  romance  and  dis- 
covery, such  a  wild  surmise  that  all  the 
thrilling  situations  in  all  boarding-school 
stories  might  be  rivalled  or  even  surpassed 
in  the  untried  life  before  them,  that  our 
travelers  were,  on  the  whole,  very  merry. 
Possibly  there  were  a  few  who  realized  in 
some  faint  degree  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  that  was  that  day  beginning,  and  the 
endless  influence  it  was  to  exert  on  their 
own  and  other  lives.  Doubtless  in  many 
cases  there  were  earnest  anticipations  of 
intellectual  growth  and  ennobling  friend- 
ships. But  on  the  surface,  this  frank, 
delightful,  childish  spirit  of  adventure 
reigned  supreme.  When  the  coach  stopped 
before  the  vast  and  imposing  building, 
our  student  joined  the  throng  who  were 
already  gathered  in  the  reception  room  and 
about  its  doors,  waiting  to  have  their  rooms 
assigned  them.  But  a  gentleman  at  once 
approached  the  new  arrivals  with  a  quick, 
decided  step.  ''Have  you  had  any  dinner, 
girls?  No!  Then  come  right  with  me  to 
the  dining-room."  So  the  slight  well- 
knit  figure  led  the  way,  saw  that  their 
wants  were  supplied,  and  exemplified  to 
them  at  the  very  outset  that  "non  minis- 
trari  sed  ministrare,"  of  which  all  his  life 
thereafter    was    one    constant    expression. 

After  dinner  our  student  returned  to  the 
reception-room  door  where  she  had  abun- 


dant leisure  to  study  what  was  going  on 
about  her.  Tip-toe  views  over  the  head  of 
those  in  front  occasionally  revealed  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  young  teacher,  who 
was  distributing  the  keys  with  words  of 
laughing  reassurance.  It  was  she,  whom 
Mr.  Longfellow  afterwards  compared  to 
his  own  ideal  of  Evangeline.  "If  all  the 
teachers  are  like  that,"  thought  our  friend, 
"we're  in  good  luck  indeed!"  Later, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  stately  figure  in 
black,  with  a  handsome  head  crowned 
with  abundant  white  hair.  'That's  the 
President,  Miss  Howard,"  was  the  awed 
whisper.  Seats  were  few,  and  our  student 
was  glad  to  share  a  chair  with  the  future 
Preceptress  of  Northfield  Seminary. 
Among  the  girls  strolling  up  and  down 
the  Centre,  which  was  already  beautiful 
with  tropical  plants,  she  recognized  one 
familiar  face,  spiritual  and  strong,  that  of 
Wellesley's  later  honored  missionary, 
Gertrude  Chandler. 

At  last  her  room  was  assigned  her.  She 
climbed  the  broad  stairs  to  the  fourth 
floor,  for  there  was  no  elevator  then,  and 
paused  with  some  trepidation  at  the  open 
door  of  a  pleasant  room  overlooking  the 
lake.  For  there  already  was  the  new 
roommate  she  so  longed,  yet  dreaded  to 
meet,  and  the  roommate's  mother,  and  the 
roommate's  mother's  friend,  bustling  about 
and  putting  things  in  order.  But  she  was 
welcomed  pleasantly,  bore  the  kindly  in- 
spection of  the  elder  ladies  with  what  grace 
she  could,  and  soon  was  chatting  merrily 
enough. 

At  supper,  the  two  girls  succeeded,  to 
their  great  delight,  in  getting  at  the  table 
of  the  Evangeline-faced  teacher.  After- 
wards they  had  a  cheery  talk  with  half-a- 
dozen  new  acquaintances,  and  then  went 
up  to  their  room  and  sat  in  their  window- 
seat,  looking  out  at  the  glory  of  moonlight 
flooding  the  silent  lake,  and  exchanged  the 
confidences  so  dear  to  girlish  hearts,  of 
home,  of  friends,  of  tastes  and  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

That  was  the  student  side  of  the  opening 
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day  at  Wellesley.  But  as  the  light-hearted 
children  of  that  memorable  time  have 
grown  into  sober  women,  and  entered  upon 
their  share  of  the  world's  work,  many  a 
thought  has  come  to  them  of  the  other  side. 
They  have  considered  the  mighty  effort 
that  set  all  that  complicated  machinery 
in  motion,  the  infinite  details  that  demand- 


ed such  untiring  care  as  love  only  could 
give,  the  great  purpose  that  lay  behind  all, 
the  deep  suspense  that  attended  so  im- 
portant an  experiment,  the  hopes  and 
prayers  that  made  that  day's  exhausting 
duties  sacred  to  so  many  hearts. 

An  Old  Alumna. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WELLESLEY  CLUBS. 


As  one  reads  over  the  annual  reports 
sent  last  June  to  the  Executive  Board  by 
seventeen  registered  Wellesley  Clubs,  the 
value  of  organized  work  is  evident  and  the 
necessity  obvious  of  extending  organiza- 
tion still  further  among  our  nine  thousand 
Alumnae  and  non-graduates  scattered  over 
the  United  States.  Only  two  thousand  of 
the  nine  thousand  are  members  of  Welles- 
ley  clubs.  The  importance  of  the  Welles- 
ley  Club  has  never  been  fully  recognized, 
until  the  inauguration  last  February  of  an 
Alumnae  gathering  of  club  representatives, 
who,  together  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
Faculty  representatives,  now  constitute 
the  Graduate  Council  of  Wellesley  College. 
Each  club  of  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
members  is  entitled  to  one  representative 
in  the  Council.  In  the  case  of  smaller 
clubs,  two  or  more  may  unite  and  have  a 
representative  between  them;  and  in  the 
case  of  larger  clubs,  one  delegate  is  allowed 
for  each  additional  one  hundred  members. 
The  Wellesley  Club  was  fitly  denominated 
in  a  toast  at  the  last  Alumna*  luncheon  as 
"the  most  concrete  bond  with  the  college 
after  we  are  swallowed  up  in  the  world." 
These  annual  reports  which  follow  cannot 
fail  to  leave  the  impression,  that  the 
Wellesley  Club,  wherever  situated,  must  be 
a  power  for  good  in  the  community. 

In  New  England,  starting  with  Maine, 
the  1 910- 1 2  Executive  Board  proposed  to 
organize  a  club  in  Portland,  where  there 
are  over  thirty  Alumnae. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Taunton  Club  has  disbanded,  notwith- 
standing that  there  are  fourteen  Alumna1 
in  Taunton,  the  same  number  in  Brockton 
and  thirteen  in  Fall  River.  To  these  num- 
bers could  be  added  a  non-graduate  in- 
crement. The  little  Fitchburg  Club  does 
not  report,  yet  it  continues  its  loyal  cus- 
tom of  paying  each  year  the  partial  ex- 
penses of  a  girl  at  Wellesley.  Of  the  four  re- 


maining well-established  clubs  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Boston  with  a  membership  last 
year  of  over  three  hundred  sent  no  report 
in  response  to  our  request.  The  Boston 
Club  is  represented  in  the  Graduate  Coun- 
cil by  Mrs.  Irving  F.  Symonds,  '84,  Mrs. 
Fred  A.  Wilson,  '95  and  Miss  Alice  W. 
Stockwell,  '04.  Worcester,  with  a  member- 
ship of  fifty-two,  reports  the  artistic  and 
financial  success  of  its  presentation  on 
June  15,  191 1,  of  "A  Midsummer's  Night 
Dream,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Student- 
Alumnae  Building.  From  this  presentation 
by  club  members,  the  splendid  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  was  realized 
as  net  proceeds.  The  Worcester  Councillor 
is  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Flint,  '04.  The  club  in 
Springfield  responded  to  tell  us,  that  it 
raised  forty-five  dollars  for  the  Student- 
Alumna?  Building  and  that  it  has  held  three 
meetings.  This  club  of  forty-five  members 
volunteered  last  spring  to  address  all  of 
the  four  thousand  envelopes  for  the  Audi- 
torium Fund  notices  sent  out  in  May  by 
the  Student-Alumna  Building  Finance 
Committee.  Two  members  of  the  same 
family  addressed  one  thousand  of  the  total 
number.  Miss  Cristine  Myrick,  '11,  is  the 
Councillor  and  Miss  Florence  F.  Besse,  '07, 
the  proxy  of  the  Springfield  Club.  The 
newest  daughter  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
Berkshire  Club.  Ten  attended  its  opening 
meeting  in  February  and  the  sixteen  who 
were  present  at  the  annual  luncheon  on 
March  twenty-third,  adopted  a  club  con- 
stitution containing  all  the  elements  of 
organization.  In  that  one  county  there 
are  forty-two  persons  eligible  for  member- 
ship. 

Coming  to  Connecticut,  the  most  tan- 
gible work  of  the  Hartford  Club  has  been 
its  gift  of  one  hundred  and  two  dollars  to 
the  Student-Alumna'  Building  and  a  large 
Christmas  box  of  clothing  and  games  for 
the  Settlement  School  at    Hindman,   Ken- 
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tucky.  The  club  membership  numbers 
fifty-five.  The  most  novel  of  the  four 
meetings  during  the  year  was  the  May 
fete  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  historic 
Governor  Oliver  Ellsworth  Homestead  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  now  owned  by  the 
Connecticut  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  At  this  time  there  was  folk 
dancing  by  club  members  and  by  Miss 
Marguerite  Baldwin, 'i i,  of  Boston.  Miss 
Jessie  C.  McDonald,  '88,  as  the  Club  Coun- 
cillor, reported  the  February  sessions  of  the 
Council. 

For  systematic  canvassing  of  a  state 
we  refer  you  to  the  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Wellesley  Club,  Mrs.  Ada  Wing 
Mead,  '86,  who  in  the  work  this  year  of  re- 
organization can  show,  that  the  little  state  of 
Rhode  Island  teems  with  Wellesley  women. 
Mrs.  Mead  knows  of  every  available 
Wellesleyite  in  every ^  available  town,  so 
that  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
on  the  mailing  list  of  her  club  and  the  num- 
ber of  club  "tax-payers"  is  .sixty-two. 
At  the  March  luncheon  of  this  club,  Presi- 
dent Pendleton  was  the  guest  of  honor; 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  the  Club 
Councillor,  Miss  Helen  M.  Capron,  '98, 
reported  the  February  session  of  the  Grad- 
uate Council. 

Leaving  New  England  and  circling 
around  to  New  York  City  with  its  club 
of  over  four  hundred  members,  we  regret 
to  say  that  this  great  metropolitan  organ- 
ization did  not  send  this  year  any  report. 
The  New  York  Wellesley  Club  is  at  present 
the  only  one  available,  not  only  for  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  Alumnae  of 
Greater  New  York  and  its  suburbs,  but 
also  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey  with  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  Alumnae.  Of  this 
latter  number  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
are  located  in  cities  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles  from  each  other.  These 
figures  could  be  even  further  increased  by 
adding  to  the  above  number  of  Alumnae, 
the  number  of  non-graduates  as  well  as 
the  large,  shifting  proportion  of  Wellesley 
women  who  congregate  in  the  large  city 
every  year.  The  councillors  chosen  by  the 
New  York  Wellesley  Club  are  Mrs.  Sarah 
Woodman  Paul,  '81,  Miss  Mary  M.  Craw- 
ford, '91  and  Miss  Charlotte  G.  Marshall, 
'98.  Going  up  the  state  the  Rochester 
Club  of  forty-one  members  sent  no  report. 
This  club  is  represented  in  the  Council 
by  Miss  Linda  D.  Puffer,  '91.    The  Buffalo 


Club  reorganized  last  autumn  with  fifty 
members  and  it  has  sent  representatives 
to  the  inauguration  of  President  Pendleton 
and  to  the  meetings  of  the  Graduate  Coun- 
cil. The  Councillor  of  the  Buffalo  Club, 
Miss  L.  Gertrude  Angell,  '94,  reported  the 
sessions  of  the  Council  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, when  present-day  Wellesley  and  its 
problems  were  discussed.  Hands  of  con- 
gratulation and  greeting  can  be  extended 
to  the  Wellesley  girls  of  Syracuse  for  their 
splendid  energy  and  vigilance  last  winter. 
There  were  only  seven  Alumnae  who  were 
permanent  residents  of  Syracuse.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  1910-12  Executive 
Board,  from  this  little  nucleus  a  club  of 
forty-four  members  was  organized  on 
January  thirteenth  of  this  year  and  an  ex- 
cellent constitution  adopted.  Now  the 
membership  is  fifty-three  and  is  to  be 
enlarged  next  year.  Its  first  honorary 
member  is  Mrs.  Mabel  R.  Hodder  of  the 
Wellesley  Faculty.  At  the  March  meeting, 
Miss  Marjorie  S.  Lipe,  '10,  who  is  both 
President  and  Councillor  of  the  Syracuse 
Club,  gave  a  report  of  the  Wellesley  Grad- 
uate Council  sessions.  The  work  of  Syra- 
cuse should  act  as  a  stimulus  and  let  all 
towns  with  a  similar  nucleus  of  Alumnae 
wake  up  and  organize  and  thus  co-operate 
with  the  work  of  the  Wellesley  Clubs' 
Committee  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  has  held  five 
meetings,  whose  diversions  have  been 
music  and  dancing  by  native  Greeks; 
and  whose  practical  interests  have  not 
been  overlooked,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
meeting  devoted  to  the  subject  of  College 
Settlement  work.  Philadelphia's  repre- 
sentative to  the  Council  has  been  unable 
to  attend  any  of  the  sessions.  The  club 
apparently  most  absorbed  in  civic  affairs 
is  that  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  eight  meetings 
this  year  have  each  considered  a  well- 
selected  topic — all  under  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  "Conservation  of  Child  Life." 
The  Pittsburgh  Club,  composed  of  about 
seventy  members,  sent  a  representative 
to  the  Inauguration  and  Miss  Mary  B. 
Gilson,  '99,  to  the  sessions  of  the  Graduate 
Council.  Miss  Ellen  D.  Longanecker,  '11, 
acted  as  proxy. 

The  Washington  Club  is  still  keeping  up 
its  representation  in  unique  functions  and 
this  year  at  its  annual  luncheon,  instead  of 
a   series   of   toasts   abandoned   years   ago, 
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the  wit  and  intellect  of  certain  of  its  mem- 
bers had  an  abundant  avenue  of  escape  in 
a  "National  Republican  Convention." 
The  club  sent  a  representative  to  Presi- 
dent Pendleton's  Inauguration  and  Miss 
Frida  M.  Raynal,  '97,  the  President  of 
the  club,  is  the  Club  Councillor.  Miss  Lila 
Taylor,  '93,  served  as  the  proxy.  The 
Washington  Club  is  the  only  club  report- 
ing that  it  is  carrying  out  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  Graduate  Council,  and  its  method 
in  doing  so,  the  Secretary  has  expressed  as 
follows:  "At  the  four  business  meetings 
of  the  year,  the  new  Alumnae  Council  has 
proved  a  most  absorbing  topic  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  time  has  been 
spent  in  considering  the  proposed  organi- 
zation and  the  subjects  likely  to  come 
before  the  Council  in  June." 

As  we  go  West  in  our  report,  we  regret 
to  say  that  the  Chicago  Club  of  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  like  the  other 
two  largest  Wellesley  Clubs,  —  namely, 
Boston  and  New  York, — sent  no  response  to 
the  request  for  an  annual  report.  The 
Chicago  Club  had  no  councillors  present  at 
the  February  session  of  the  Council,  but 
it  sent  proxies  to  the  June  session,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Hinchliff,  '82  and  Miss  Marie 
L.  Kasten,  '10.  The  Kansas  City  Club 
of  forty-four  members  said  it  had  no 
annual  report  to  offer.  This  club  was 
represented  at  only  the  February  session 
of  the  Council,  when  Mrs.  F.  W.  Freeborn, 
'99,  acted  as  proxy.  Attention  will  now  be 
called  to  the  reports  of  the  remaining  seven 
clubs  in  the  West,  as  well  as  to  add  one 
oral  report. 

The  zealous  Detroit  Club  of  twenty- 
eight  members  has  met  seven  times  during 
the  year,  varying  its  business  meetings 
with  musical,  literary  and  philanthropic 
afternoons  and  with  a  luncheon  for  under- 
graduates. The  club  was  represented  at 
Miss  Pendleton's  inauguration  and  Miss 
Edith  L.  Moss,  '10,  was  appointed  Club 
Councillor.  Miss  Laura  E.  Dwight,  '06, 
acted  as  proxy.  In  Cleveland,  the  mem- 
bership numbers  seventy  residents  and 
twenty-five  non-residents.  The  club  con- 
templates making  a  gift  to  the  Student- 
Alumnae  Building.  The  Councillor  ap- 
pointed was  Miss  Arline  M.  Burdick,  '09, 
but  she  was  represented  by  her  proxy, 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Wadsworth,  '07.  In 
Madison,  the  Wellesley  people  meet  infor- 
mally,   but    their   busy  fingers  made  main 


articles  for  the  fair  held  at  Wellesley  last 
fall   for   the   Student-Alumnae   Building. 

St.  Louis  women  are  continuing  their 
splendid  custom  by  raising  this  year  three 
hundred  dollars  to  help  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  St.  Louis  girl,  who  will  be  a  Junior  at 
the  college  during  the  year  1912-13.  The 
club  numbers  forty-three  members  and  has 
held  seven  meetings  during  the  year. 
Miss  Geneva  Crumb,  '97,  represents  it  in 
the  Graduate  Council.  Twenty  members 
of  the  St.  Paul  Club  were  the  guests  on 
May  fourth  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Club  Councillor,  Mrs.  Mary  Harriman 
Severance,  '85.  So  far  this  club  has  been 
purely  social,  but  it  now  indicates  its 
desire  to  "adopt  the  constitution  agreed 
upon  by  the  Council."  In  the  neighbor- 
ing city,  there  are  ninety-five  members  in 
the  Minneapolis  Club,  which  meets  regu- 
larly on  the  last  Wednesday  in  the  month. 
This  organization  has  given  thirty  dollars 
and  a  half  this  year  to  the  Student-Alumnae 
Building  Fund.  The  aim  is  purely  social 
and  though  this  may  be  true,  yet  that  aim 
is  to  "make  Wellesley 's  cheer  and  love  the 
spirit  of  the  afternoon,"  so  that  in  the  words 
of  its  secretary,  "the  Wellesley  Club  is  one 
of  the  most  loyal  and  growing  clubs  of  the 
Northwest,  having  Miss  Caroline  Dayton, 
'06,  as  its  representative  in  the  Graduate 
Council;  having  Alumna?  returning  to 
College  almost  every  June — wide-awake 
and  in  close  touch  with  Wellesley."  The 
club  was  represented  at  the  June  Council 
sessions  by  Miss  Ruth  Wilson,  '09,  as 
proxy. 

For  downright  work,  a  laurel  must  also 
go  to  the  Colorado  Wellesley  Club,  soon  to 
change  its  name  to  the  Denver  Club,  as 
the  Alumna1  of  Colorado  Springs  are  now 
organizing.  At  nine  regular  meetings, 
the  club  has  definitely  divided  its  inter- 
ests into  three  lines:  first,  its  greatest 
effort,  is  its  work  for  the  Student-Alumnae 
Building,  for  whose  auditorium  fund  the 
club  has  this  year  subscribed  seventeen 
shares  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars, 
which  was  raised  in  devious  ways;  second, 
its  civic  work  by  presenting  a  large  copy 
of  the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Memorial  to 
be  hung  in  the  Public  Library  of  Denver 
and  third,  its  missionary  work  has  been  for 
the  International  Institute  in  Spain  and  the 
Hindman  Settlement  School  in  Kentucky. 
This  is  the  organized  work  of  Denver  and 
MissiElspeth   M.   Rattle,   '10,  who  is  the 
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Corresponding  Secretary,  as  well  as  the 
Councillor,  expresses  the  wish  of  her  club 
to  be  "to  gain  more  power  to  assist  in  the 
work  which  the  Graduate  Council  has 
started."  At  the  June  session  the  Denver 
Club  was  represented  at  the  Graduate 
Council  by  its  Councillor,  Miss  Rattle 
and  at  the  February  session  by  proxy, 
Miss  C.  Louise  Steele,  '06. 

Although  receiving  no  official  informa- 
tion, yet  we  know  now  of  the  Western 
Washington  Wellesley  Club,  whose  places 
of  meeting  alternate  between  Seattle 
and  Tacoma.  This  club,  organized  ten 
years  ago,  has  a  fluctuating  membership 
of  twenty-five,  whose  members  in  Seattle 
have  carried  the  message  of  Wellesley  to 
that  city  by  presenting  to  one  of  the 
High  schools  a  large  portrait  of  the  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  Memorial. 

Coming  down  to'  California,  in  Los 
Angeles  there  is  a  Wellesley  club  that  has 


met  three  times  during  the  year  and  it 
promises  to  contribute  to  the  Student- 
Alumnae  Building  Fund.  The  club  has 
freely  acknowledged  its  informality,  yet 
sincerity  and  far-reaching  loyalty  have 
characterized  it  for  years;  but  now  at  the 
last  meeting  held  in  the  spring,  the  twenty 
members  present  pledged  themselves  "to 
support  a  Wellesley  Club  of  more  definite 
organization  on  such  lines  as  the  Graduate 
Council  shall  suggest  and  to  do  more  for 
the  college  and  take  a  greater  share  in  the 
problems  and  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
munity." 

These  reports  from  the  Wellesley  Clubs 
prove  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater  and  the 
surety  some  lack  will  soon  be  remedied 
through  the  system  of  organization  and 
plans  for  work  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Graduate    Council    of    Wellesley    College. 

Florence  S.  Marcy  Crofut,  '97, 

Secretary  Alumnae  Association,  1910-1912. 


THE  RELATION  OF  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS  TO 

SOCIAL  REFORM. 

(Note. — The  essay  printed  below  is  the  one  awarded  the  prize  by  the  College  Settlement  Association  for  the  best  article 
on  the  significance  of  the  settlement. — -Editor.) 


THE  relation  of  all  social  work  to 
problems  of  social  reform  has 
changed  materially  within  the 
past  few  years.  Social  reform  has 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  Utopian 
ideal ;  it  has  become  the  program  of  the 
day.  The  modern  philanthropist  can  not 
justify  his  work  by  pointing  to  any  number 
of  individuals  for  whom  he  may  have  made 
life  easier.  His  obligation  goes  deeper, 
reaches  on  to  coming  generations:  not  only 
is  he  expected  to  relieve  the  misery  that  he 
finds;  he  must  prevent,  if  possible,  its  re- 
currence. With  the  growth  of  this  con- 
viction has  come  about  a  new  unity  among 
all  kinds  of  social  work.  One  by  one  the 
various  philanthropies  are  falling  in  line, 
hastening  to  discover  and  define  their 
various  places  in  the  great  scheme  of  things. 
The  day  of  relief  is  past;  the  day  of  reform 
has  come.  And  the  settlement,  with  the 
rest,  must  justify  its  existence  in  the  face 
of  new  standards,  or  prepare  to  yield  its 
place  on  the  social  program. 

In  asserting  its  right  to  this  place,  the 


settlement  idea  ought  not  to  relinquish 
the  uniqueness  of  its  aims.  Those  aims 
have  been  always  in  the  broadest  sense 
spiritual  rather  than  material.  Settlement 
work  is  not  simply  one  of  the  various 
branches  of  "Charities  and  Corrections." 
The  slogan  of  the  charity  organization 
society:  "The  elimination  of  the  causes 
of  poverty,"  can  express  settlement  ideals 
only  as  the  term  "poverty"  is  accepted  as 
covering  a  poverty  affecting  the  rich  and 
the  great  masses  of  the  self-satisfied  who 
are  seated  in  the  mean  as  truly  as  it  affects 
"the  poor" — a  poverty  of  interests,  a 
poverty  of  sympathies.  Such  an  aim  must 
definitely  ally  the  activity  that  asserts  it, 
with  the  cause  of  social  reform,  but  it  makes 
it  inevitable  that  the  contribution  of  the 
activity  to  the  cause  shall  differ  funda- 
mentally from  that  of  distinctly  charitable 
agencies.  It  is  essential  that  this  point 
should  be  understood,  for  failing  to  under- 
stand it,  workers  who  have  been  fired  by 
the  nobility  of  the  charity  organization 
ideal,    have    criticized  the  settlement  for 
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failing  to  do  what  it  was  not  organized  to 
do  and  have  confused  activities  tempo- 
rarily undertaken  with  those  which  express 
its   fundamental   purposes. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch*  furnishes  an  admir- 
able basis  for  analyzing  the  relation  of  settle- 
ments to  social  reform  by  defining  three 
stages  which  the  true  settlement  passes 
through  in  its  neighborhood  experience, — 
the  impressionistic,  the  interpretive,  and 
the  active.  The  period  of  impressionism  is 
that  in  which  the  settlement  learns  to 
understand  its  territory;  then  follows  the 
period  of  interpretation  of  neighborhood 
needs;  and,  finally,  there  must  always  be 
provided  the  activities  which  satisfy  the 
needs.  Each  of  these  phases  of  settlement 
life  has  its  own  relation  to  problems  of 
social   reform. 

'The  period  of  social  impressionism" 
must  not  be  thought  of  simply  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  what  is  the  settlement 
work  proper.  It  is  an  end  as  well  as  a 
means;  it  is  justified  for  its  own  sake.  An 
essential  principle  of  the  movement  is  its 
freedom  from  propaganda.  One  of  the 
great  sources  of  its  strength  lies  in  the 
impression  it  gives  of  having  no  designs 
upon  anyone.  And  the  attitude  is  sincere- 
ly taken,  if  the  residents  have  caught  the 
true  settlement  spirit.  Settlement  methods, 
of  course,  may  be,  and  have  been  adopted 
for  various  sorts  of  propaganda,  but  the 
resulting  institution  is  not  in  the  truest 
sense  a  settlement.  One  college  girl  of  my 
acquaintance  remarked  to  another  not  long 
ago:  "I  don't  understand  how  anyone  so 
broad-minded  as  you  seem  to  be  can  ever 
have  gotten  mixed  up  in  settlement  work 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You  don't  seem 
like  a  person  who  would  try  to  thrust 
her  ideas  down  people's  throats,  just  be- 
cause they're  poor!"  She  may  have  had 
justification  for  her  remark  in  some  ex- 
perience with  "settlements,"  but  she 
could  hardly  have  phrased  more  clearly 
the  essence  of  what  the  settlement  idea  is 
not.  The  attitude  of  the  true  neighbor- 
hood worker  is  always  a  listening  attitude. 
It  strives  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the 
neighborhood  for  its  own  sake.  There  is 
always  a  little  taint  of  smug  insincerity 
about  trying  to  win  an  influence  over  any- 
one for  the  sake  of  doing  him  good.  It 
docs  not  furnish  a  safe  basis  for  friendship 
or    understanding;   only   a   genuine   liking 


and  a  personal  interest  can  do  that.  One's 
neighbors  once  known  and  loved,  the 
impulse  to  help  follows  inevitably.  But 
the  sincere  interest  and  desire  to  under- 
stand the  lives  of  people  from  their  point 
of  view — this  must  come  first. 

Never  should  the  settlement  lose  sight 
of  this  primary  ideal  of  sincerity  in  its  zeal 
for  social  reform.  People  instinctively  feel 
a  certain  condescension  in  the  attitude  of 
those  who  wish  to  do  them  good,  and  they 
are  suspicious  of  it.  Because  the  settle- 
ment is  on  the  ground,  it  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  understand  its  neighbors 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  nothing  else 
matters  in  comparison  with  this.  The 
scientific,  detached,  impersonal  attitude 
has  its  uses  in  social  reform,  but  the  settle- 
ment worker  will  not  adopt  it  in  dealing 
with   his   neighbors. 

So  far,  the  settlement  has  little  connec- 
tion with  social  reform.  But  when  it  once 
understands  the  view-point  and  the  needs 
of  its  neighborhood,  it  must  strive  to  make 
others  understand  them  too.  And  here  we 
have  the  characteristic  function  of  the  settle 
ment — interpretation.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
aim  of  the  impressionistic  stage  as  its  re- 
ward, the  spontaneous  expression  of  a 
sympathy  based  on  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions. Graham  Taylor  calls  the  great 
settlement  in  which  Miss  Addams  has 
lived  and  worked,  'The  Interpreter's 
House."  No  title  could  more  fitly  express 
her  ideal  for  it  and  for  every  settlement. 

This  mission  of  the  neighborhood  center 
is  to  all  classes  of  the  people;  therein  lies 
its  beautiful  democracy.  The  settlement 
house  strives  to  put  the  poor  and  ignorant 
foreigner  in  touch  with  the  best  forces  of 
our  civilization;  to  show  him  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  new  laws  and  customs,  helping 
him  to  conquer  his  inborn  distrust  of  all 
that  is  governmental ;  to  counteract  for 
him,  so  far  as  it  ('an,  the  terrible  industrial 
pressure  which  is  crushing  out  ol  him  the 
life-giving  spirit  of  play.  But  none  the  less 
truly  must  it  try  to  reach  the  ignorant 
rich;  to  show  him  the  power  and  beauty 
and  pathos  of  a  life  dominated  by  stern 
physical  realities;  to  teach  him  the  trick 
of  catching  another's  view-point,  and  to 
help  him  to  learn  from  the  immigrant  what 
the  Old  World  has  to  teach  the  New. 
One  of  the  finest  contributions  of  the  settle- 
ment   to   society    has   been    the   chance    il 
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has   thus   given   its   volunteer   workers   to 
readjust  their  sense  of  proportions. 

But  the  larger  and  more  tangible  form 
of  this  interpretive  function  of  the  social 
settlement    is    its    exposition    of    the    real 
conditions     about     it.       Here     again     the 
settlement's  contribution  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  exactly  like  the  contributions  of 
other  social  agencies.      It  approaches  the 
situation   from  the  inside,   and   the  result 
loses  in  perspective  as  it  gains  in  intimacy 
and    sympathy.      The    settlement   worker 
must  approach  all  investigative  work  with 
an    appreciation    both    of   his   special    ad- 
vantages   and    of    his    special    limitations. 
The   peculiar  advantage  of  settlements 
in  analyzing  the  problem  of  poverty  lies 
in  their  opportunity  for  normal  intercourse 
with  the  normal  aspects  of  people's  lives. 
They    see    poverty    in    the    making    more 
clearly    than    the    relief    agent    can;    the 
process  of  dependence  half  completed  shows 
subtler  elements  that  may  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  time  organized   charity  has  to  be 
called   in.      And   meeting   people   in   their 
happier  moments  as  well  as  when  they  are 
in  trouble,  when  they  are  going  about  their 
normal  routine  as  well  as  when  they  are 
asking   for   something,   furnishes   the   best 
basis  for  estimating  the  total  significance 
of  neighborhood  conditions.     In  the  same 
way,    such    intercourse    throws    light    on 
problems  of  delinquency;  the  normal  im- 
pulses of  children  and  adolescents  are  more 
often  than  not  the  clew  to  their  abnormal 
and  depraved   impulses. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  setting  forth  con- 
ditions, the  settlement  must  not  sacrifice 
its  peculiar  advantages  by  ignoring  its 
limitations.  Always  it  must  maintain  an 
attitude  of  absolute  sincerity.  It  must  re- 
spect social  as  well  as  personal  confidences. 
It  is  not  part  of  a  settlement's  business  to 
spy  upon  its  neighbors;  its  chief  hold  upon 
them  lies  in  the  sense  it  gives  them  of  being 
trusted  and  esteemed,  its  chief  satisfaction, 
in  emphasizing  their  social  and  normal 
rather  than  the  abnormal  and  anti-social 
aspects  of  their  lives.  This  does  not  mean 
that  any  consideration  of  its  own  popu- 
larity should  prevent  its  standing  definite- 
ly for  respect  for  law  and  insistence  on  high 
standards  of  living;  but  simply  that  it 
should  work  positively  rather  than  nega- 
tively, and  never  descend  to  tattling.  Other 
reform    agencies    must    employ    negative 


and  repressive  measures,  but  these  are  not 
the  part  of  the  settlement. 

Although  the  characteristic  function  of 
the  settlement  is  interpretation,  its  duty, 
as  things  are  now,  does  not  end  with  under- 
standing and  helping  others  to  understand 
the  view-points  of  its  neighbors.  Once 
having  recognized  a  need,  it  must  either 
itself  fill  it  or  see  that  it  is  filled  by  some 
other  agency.  So  far  in  its  history,  it  has 
had  to  undertake  many  of  these  activities 
itself,  not  as  the  ends  for  which  it  exists, 
but  as  the  inevitable  expression  of  its 
fundamental  attitude  of  friendliness  and 
interest.  If  a  friend  came  to  you  before 
banking  hours  needing  ready  money,  you 
would  accommodate  him  as  far  as  you  could, 
of  course;  but  you  would  not  thereby 
assume  banking  as  one  of  your  normal 
functions.  And  so  the  settlement,  by 
assuming  one  responsibility  after  another, 
is  not  committing  itself  to  continuing  each 
of  these  activities  forever;  they  exist  only 
as  expressions  of  its  vital  spirit. 

Not  that  such  activities  have  not  been 
definitely  worth  while  for  their  own  sake. 
They  have  made  a  splendid  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  social  reform,  and  one  that 
is  immensely  to  the  credit  of  the  settlement 
movement.  But  their  chief  merit  is  never- 
theless that  they  have  served  as  models 
for  the  activities  of  specializing  movements. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  recreational  work 
of  the  settlement — probably  its  greatest. 
Musical  games  and  pageants,  athletics, 
dances  and  entertainments  have  been 
for  years  characteristic  settlement  activ- 
ities, and  will  continue  to  be  for  some  time. 
But  municipal  play-grounds  and  dance- 
halls,  the  use  of  school  plants  as  club- 
houses, the  teaching  of  folk  dancing  in  the 
public  schools,  all  show  that  ultimately 
the  state  will  accept  public  recreation  as 
one  of  its  responsibilities. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  questions  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  Milk  stations, 
dispensaries,  and  district  nursing  have  been 
for  some  time  among  the  list  of  settlement 
activities,  but  various  agencies,  public 
and  private,  are  now  taking  over  the  func- 
tion. In  the  same  way  kindergartens  and 
libraries  have  been  lodged  with  settlements 
as  the  natural  centers  of  neighborhoods — 
now  these  activities  are  gradually  setting 
up  for  themselves.  Public  night  classes 
and  vocational  schools  are  increasing  each 
year,    superceding    the    settlement    along 
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another  line.  Even  the  superfluous  energy 
of  the  small  boy  is  being  utilized  by  vaca- 
tion schools  and  his  gang  instincts  turned 
to  account  and  his  patriotism  stimulated 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  Movement — another 
field  for  settlement  activity  melting  away! 

Is  Miss  Jane  Robbins  right,  then,  in 
saying  that  "the  best  of  the  settlements 
have  always  gone  on  the  principle  that  they 
are  finally  to  put  themselves  out  of  busi- 
ness?"* It  would  seem  so,  indeed.  Certain 
it  is  that  one  after  another  of  its  activities 
are;  being  taken  over  by  specialized  organiza- 
tions. If  this  is  all,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  movement  die  out  within  a  very  few 
years.  Young  workers  of  force  and  vision 
are  not  going  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
moribund  institution.  If  the  settlement 
has  done  all  it  may  for  the  cause  of  social 
reform,  it  must  expect  to  be  superceded. 

But  whatever  is  soon  to  become  of  settle- 
ment activities,  I  cannot  see  how  its  work- 
ing principle  can  cease  to  be  indispensable 
for  generations  to  come.  So  long  as  there 
are  classes  and  nationalities,  so  long  will 

*Outlook,  August  6,  1910,  "The  Settlement  and  the  Public 


there  be  need  of  the  Interpreter's  House' 
And,  whatever  may  become  of  nation- 
alities, classes  will  exist  while  we  have  the 
poor  with  us — and  long  after.  The  settle- 
ment, then,  need  not  anticipate  retiring 
from  the  field  before  the  charity  organiza- 
tion society  confesses  even  its  work  done. 
It  will  change  its  activities,  certainly,  but 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  these  are  but 
manifestations  of  its  inner  spirit. 

In  fact,  never  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment has  its  work  been  so  deeply  needed, 
as  at  this  very  stage  in  our  development. 
In  this  period  of  experiment,  in  these  first 
Teachings  toward  co-operation,  this  new 
domination  of  our  methods  by  one  great 
ideal, — now,  if  ever,  we  need,  all  of  us,  to 
understand  each  other.  We  need  a  host  of 
humble  settlements  where,  relieved  from 
the  strenuous  program  of  the  past,  the 
interpreters  of  the  coming  generation  may 
be  about  their  business  of  living  for  the 
Common  Good. 

Helen  Love  Hart. 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  1912. 

School." 


THE    LIGHT    MAN. 

(Note. —    n  experiment  in  making  over  a  plot.    That  of  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  is  used  here.) 


ADDY!" 

The  dark  oil-skinned  figure 
swung  along  the  narrow  path 
in  the  twilight  mist,  unheeding. 

"Daddy!"  the  cry  came  again  from  out 
the  dimness. 

This  time  the  head  under  the  sou'wester 
half  turned  as  though  the  sound  were 
heard,  yet  the  dogged  stride  and  the  desper- 
ate set  of  shoulders  were  unresponsive, 
determinedly  resistant. 

"Dad-dee!" 

Swiftly  the  boy  swung  round  and  with 
sure,  quick  movement  sprang  down  the 
rocks  below  the  path.  After  a  few  seconds 
he  paused  to  catch  a  sound,  faint,  yet  very 
near, —  the  whimper  of  a  child.  With  all 
outlines  merged  in  the  dim  mystery  of  sea 
and  sky  and  the  infinite  vagueness  of  the 
twilight  ether,  it  was  a  full  minute  before 
a  darker  patch  detached  itself  from  the 
surrounding  gloom  and  yet  another  before 
that  quality  took  form  in  the  silhouette  of 
a  child  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the  smooth 
rock  a  lit  lie  below  him. 


The  child's  arm  struck  at  the  boy  re- 
sentfully, when  he  bent  to  lift  the  wet  little 
bundle  in  his  arms. 

"  I  wants  my  daddy." 

"Bobs,"  exclaimed  the  boy  quietly,  in 
spite  of  the  note  of  surprise. 

"Why,  you'se  my  Light  Man!  And 
d-d-did  you  come  to  get  me?"  queried  the 
child,  sudden  delight  in  her  voice. 

'Yes,  Bobs, — I    came    to    take   you    to 
Daddy." 

A  little  laugh  gurgled  in  the  child's 
throat  as  the  boy's  strong  arms  closed 
around  her.  Even  in  his  dull  resistant 
mood,  the  boy,  too,  felt  a  joyous  warmth 
in  the  touch  of  the  tiny  warm  hand.  It 
was  very  dark  when  he  regained  the  sure 
footing  of  the  path,  but  its  smooth  wetnes> 
gleamed  for  a  foot  or  two  ahead  so  that  he 
could  distinguish  it  from  the  dull  sedge 
grass  on  either  side.  Though  the  shore  line 
curved  on  in  front  of  them,  enclosing  the 
harbor,  the  boy's  eyes  saw,  only  half 
consciously,  the  soft  radiance  that  glowed 
through   the  mist  from   the  steady  wharf 
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lamps  and  the  friendly  home  lights  in  the 
village.  But  Bobs'  face,  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  looked  behind,  beyond,  out 
toward  the  open  sea,  where,  midway  be- 
tween sea  and  sky,  hung  Faerforth  Light — 
a  glory  of  gold  amid  the  white  cloud  of 
night    mist. 

"Does  you  and  the  old,  old  light  man 
take  care  of  the  Big  Light  all  night  long?" 
she  asked. 

'Yes,  Bobs,"  he  answered  shortly. 

The  curt  tone  discouraged  further  in- 
quiry.    But  presently  Bobs  began  again. 

"  D-does  the  sky  go  clear  to  Gloucester? " 

"Sure,  little  girl,  and  heaps  and  heaps 
farther."  This  time  the  smile  behind  the 
words  made  the  voice  pleasant  to  hear. 

"Are  there  any  peoples  there?" 

"Yes,  Bobs." 

"Why?"     The  boy  answered  absently. 

"Because,  Bobs,, there's  some  folks  that 
can  go  out  there  in  the  world  where  there's 
lots  and  lots  o'  people  and  get  the  chance 
to  do  things.  And  there's  other  folks  that 
just  plain  have  to  stay  in  one  little  hole 
and  do  the  same  thing  all  day  long  and  all 
year  long  and  never  get  no  chances." 
Bitter,  dull  and  dreary,  the  words  dragged 
on.  "Them  that  go,  they  don't  much  care 
about  their  chances,  and  them  that  stay — ." 

The  voice  choked  and  stopped. 

Bobs  was  not  interested.  Instead  of 
listening  she  began  thumping  the  boy's 
shoulder  in  time  with  a  lusty  sing-song 
tune. 

Then  the  Light  Man  laughed — a  big, 
hearty  boy  laugh,  for  the  boy's  bitterness 
was  not  deep  enough  to  last  in  company 
with  a  singing  child. 

At  the  end  of  the  path  beyond  the  sand- 
pit the  village  road  straggled  around  the 
corner  with  the  dark  fog-curtained  open  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  a  single  square  of 
yellow  light  shivering  through  from  a  house 
somewhere  there  behind  the  mist.  With 
the  sure  step  of  one  who  knows  his  way,  the 
boy  crossed  the  road,  found  the  latch  of 
the  picket  gate,  and  once  on  the  three- 
foot  square  of  a  porch,  knocked. 

There  was  a  murmur  within,  the  slow 
shuffle  of  heavy  feet  and  then  the  door 
opened.  A  tall,  lumbering  figure  stood  in 
the  doorway  holding  a  lamp. 

"Daddy,"   gurgled   Bobs,,  amusedly. 

Mr.  Dorty  laughed  a  deep,  chuckling 
laugh  as  he  caught  the  eager  child  in  his 


free  arm.     The  boy  laughed  too,  surprised 
at  the  pleasantness  of  his  own  humor. 

"Come  in!  Come  in,  lad!"  commanded 
Mr.  Dorty  with  gruff  cordiality,  closing  the 
door  again  as  the  boy  stepped  into  the 
warm  kitchen. 

He  spoke  again,  quickly,  as  he  recognized 
the  frank,  open  face  under  the  dripping 
sou'wester. 

'Thank  ye,  Henry,  thank  ye.  The  old 
woman's  got  her  shawl  on  a'ready  to  go 
an'  fetch  the  little  un." 

"I  was  a  playin'  on  one  awful  big  rock, 
till  once  it  gotted  dark  an'  I  hitted  there." 
Bobs  initial  s's  had  a  habit  of  transforming 
themselves  into  aspirants.  "An'  you 
wouldn't  hear  me  ever  when  I  called, 
Daddy,  but  the  Light  Man,  he  corned  and 
gotted  me." 

"How-d'y  do,  Henry?"  this  from  a 
gaunt,  spare  woman,  just  coming  down 
the  stairs  into  the  kitchen.  "Who'd  a 
thunk  to  see  you  on  a  night  like  this? 
How's  the  cap'n?" 

"Oncommon  happy  to-night,  ain't  he?" 
Mr.  Dorty  broke  in. 

"An'  oncommon  doin's  on  Faerforth  to- 
night— eh?"  questioned  Mrs.  Dorty,  un- 
winding the  wet  shawl  and  plumping  the 
already  sleepy  and  subdued  Bobs  upon  a 
chair  by  the  stove. 

Henry  Newcome  flushed  underneath  his 
freckles. 

'You  mean  a'count  o'  Si?"  he  asked, 
in  a  firm,  controlled  voice. 

The  woman  nodded,  but  Mr.  Dorty 
spoke. 

"I  seen  him  this  forenoon  on  his  way  to 
the  island,  lookin'  purty  spruce  an'  fine." 

"But  sort  o'  flashy  an'  city-like  with 
them  purple  socks  an'  a  pink  tie,"  the 
woman's  high-keyed  tone  interposed. 

"Ben  two  years  sence  he  lit  out,  ain't 
it?"  the  man  gruffly  demanded. 

'Two  years  ago  come  next  Tuesday," 
came  the  swift,  curt  reply. 

"Brothers  is  brothers,  though,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Dorty  irrelevantly,  swinging 
her  body  too  and  fro  as  she  rocked  the  now 
sleeping   Bobs. 

"Kind  o'  good  to  see  him  agin  then, 
ain't  it?"  Mr.  Dorty  continued  his  cross- 
questioning. 

Henry  took  a  quick  step  nearer  the 
warmth  of  the  stove.  When  he  answered 
there  was  a  note  of  grim  bitterness  in  the 
words. 
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"  I  ain't  seen  him  yet." 

The  bitterness  merged  into  a  half-ex- 
planatory tone,  but  he  spoke  still  with 
dogged  earnestness. 

"I've  ben  over  to  the  Cove  fishin'  all 
day.  It  takes  a  fellow  some  by  surprise 
to  come  home  an'  find — .  Well,  hang  it 
all,  I  just  pulled  anchor  an'  come  over  here 
to  get  my  bearin's  a  bit." 

Mrs.  Dorty  gave  the  boy  a  quick,  keen 
look  of  intuitive  understanding.  Her 
husband,  too,  in  rough  man  to  man  fashion, 
felt  a  tenseness  in  the  situation.  With 
ready  sympathy  but  blundering  obtuse- 
ness,  he  gave  the  conversation  a  quick 
wrench. 

"Ain't  seen  ye  round  here  evenin's  for 
this  long  while,  Henry  lad.  Ye  used  to 
stop  by  frequent-like  on  the  way  up  to 
town  to  night  school.  'Bout  how  long  is  it, 
Mandy,  sense  he  used  to  come  by  up  to 
school?" 

In  a  quick  flash  the  boy  answered  for  her 
— his  speech  chill,  incisive,  distinct  in  the 
repetition  of  the  words. 

'Two  years  ago  come  next  Tuesday." 

A  single  moment  of  silence  followed  the 
fierce  utterance.  Then  with  a  quick  turn 
Henry  Newcome  flung  himself  out  of  the 
door  and  slammed  it  behind  him. 

"Hiram  Dorty,  ain't  you  got  no  sense?" 
demanded  Mandy  in  a  burst  of  vehemence. 
"Where've  you  ben  livin'  this  two  year 
so's  you  don't  know  that  good-for-nothin' 
Si's  spiled  every  chance  the  lad's  had  to 
night  school  or  t'other  place  either.  Hev 
ye  ben  lyin'  in  your  grave  seein's  ye've 
never  heerd  tell  thet  young  Si  Newcome 
pulled  out  for  the  city  the  very  week 
Henry  was  t'  git  a  place  t'  help  in  night 
school  with  a  chance  someways  t'  git  up 
to  town  fur  business  college  arterwards. 
Sence  Si  went,  with  no  other  men  folks  on 
the  island  to  help  the  Cap'n  there  ain'  ben 
no  chance  for  night  school  nor  nothin'. 
It's  ben  fishin'  fur  cod,  an'  shinin'  the  brass, 
an'  tendin'  thet  ole  light  an'  nuthin'  else 
for  the  lad  over  on  Faerforth  this  two 
year." 

Mandy 's  vehemence  left  her  quite  breath- 
less. Hiram,  quelled  as  much  by  his  own 
blundering  as  by  his  wife's  tirade,  stretched 
his  greal    length   in  an  audible  yawn  and 


subsided  silently  into  his  accustomed 
chair  by  the  stove.  Bobs  stirred  uneasily 
and  opened  her  eyes. 

"Where's  my  Light  Man?"  she  ques- 
tioned sleepily. 

Her  Light  Man  was  out  in  the  darkness 
forging  his  way  along  the  sandy  hill  road 
with  dogged,  determined  stride,  heedless 
of  direction,  of  darkness,  of  thought  itself, 
conscious  only  of  the  sheer  physical  exer- 
tion  of   motion. 

"Brothers  is  brothers,  though." 

After  the  suspension  of  all  thought  it 
was  with  a  shock  that  Henry  Newcome 
found  himself  muttering  in  a  meaningless 
monotone  the  sententious  phrase  of  Mrs. 
Dorty. 

He  stopped.  The  road,  straggling  up 
and  down  hills  and  curving  through  the 
open  loneliness  of  bleak  meadow  land  and 
wastes  of  tangled  underbrush,  had  brought 
him  past  the  forsaken  gloom  of  the  summer 
hotel  out  into  the  rugged  strength  of  rock 
and  sea. 

"Brothers  is  brothers,  though,"  he 
repeated  with  a  laugh,  half  derisive,  wholly 
bitter. 

Yet,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  laugh  he 
felt  the  warm  burden  of  Bobs  in  his  arms 
and   heard  again  her  happy  exclamation: 

"Why,  you'se  my  Light  Man." 

A  smile  came  with  the  thought  and  with 
the  smile  the  bitterness  left,  for  in  the 
heart  of  Bobs'  Light  Man  there  was  no 
place  for  bitterness. 

A  buoyant  sense  that  he  was  the  Light 
Man  made  him  say  again,  gently: 

"Brothers  is  brothers." 

In  the  silence  of  the  night  time  the  deep 
rolling  swell  of  the  sea  called  to  him,  held 
him  with  a  sense  of  its  strength,  its  in- 
finitude, its  soul-felt  longing  for  the  things 
that  are  afar  and  above  and  beyond.  Yet, 
with  all  its  awesome  vastness,  with  all  the 
wistful  yearning,  he  knew,  for  then  and  for 
all  time,  that  his  life  was  of  the  sea  and  for 
the  sea.  His  eyes  lifted.  Out  over  the 
grey,  mysterious  call  of  the  sea,  high  hung 
in  the  night,  Faerforth  Light  suffused  the 
white  mist  cloud  with  golden  radiance, 
till  the  vefy  mist  was  a-shimmer  with  its 
glory  of  light. 

Sarah  Warfield  Parker,  1913. 
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BY  seven  o'clock  the  usual  crowd  had 
congregated  in  front  of  Taylor's 
hardware  store,  where  a  narrow 
ledge  and  a  few  wooden  chairs, 
habitually  tilted  on  their  back  legs,  offered 
unusual  opportunities  for  comfort. 

"Warm,  ain't  it?"  ventured  Frank 
Muller   in   a    mildly   conversational   tone. 

"Good  corn  weather,"  answered  Jim 
Cook,  "and  say,  small  grain's  fine.  This 
dry  weather's  all  right  fer  it,  there  ain't 
no  trouble  with  rust  this  year.  You  fellers 
know  that  my  brother's  farmin',  don't 
you?  Out  there  by  Wilson's?  He's  agoin' 
to  git  at  least  sixty  bushel  o'  oats  ter  the 
acre  off'n  that  piece.  It's  awful  good 
land  fer  small  grain,  and  then  it's  been  in 
clover  fer  three  year,  or  so.  Well,  there's 
Joe,"  he  added,  glancing  down  the  flat 
street  with  its  rows  of  squat  wooden 
buildings  on  either  side.  "Wonder  what's 
the  matter?  He  looks  kind  a  meditative. 
It  don't  seem  just  natural." 

Joe  Mahoney,  leader  of  this  crowd  of 
congenial  spirits  and  amateur  political 
boss,  came  shuffling  down  the  street,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his 
baggy  and  well-worn  brown  trousers,  and  a 
chunk  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth.  He 
dropped  into  the  chair  which  was  always 
reserved  for  him,  leaned  forward,  and 
slowly,  but  with  unerring  accuracy  of  aim, 
spat  upon  a  white  pebble. 

"What's  the  matter,  Joe?"  asked  Lem 
Scott. 

'There's  a   d d   sight   the   matter," 

answered  Joe,  slowly  and  impressively. 
Then  he  tilted  his  chair  back  until  it  rested 
at  a  comfortable  angle  against  the  wall, 
pushed  his  hat  off  his  hot  forehead  where 
it  left  a  little  red  line,  thrust  his  hands 
deeper  into  his  pockets,  and  thus  fortified, 
began :  "  It's  about  the  county  convention. 
You  fellers  all  Progressives,  ain't  you?"  he 
asked.  They  all  nodded  interestedly,  for 
the  county  convention  was  the  subject  of 
greatest  speculation  and  many  excited 
discussions.  "We've  been  plannin'  all 
along  to  carry  that  convention,  easy.  But 
I  guess  we'll  have  to  do  some  hustlin'.  I 
want  all  you  fellers  to  help.  We'll  nomi- 
nate John  Carson  fer  re-election  fer  State 
Senator,  yet,  in  spite  of  all'  their  dirty 
work." 

"We'll    all    do    our    best,"    said    Frank 


Muller.  "What  dirty  work's  been  done, 
Joe?" 

"That  there  skunk  of  a  Ben  Gallagher's 
been  makin'  trouble,"  said  Joe.  "Ye  see, 
he  runs  the  Standpats  of  this  here  county 
and  he's  also  county  chairman,  though  how 
he  ever  got  it,  I  dunno.  He's  smart  enough 
to  do  a  lot  of  sneakin'  little  jobs.  Just  now 
he  wants  that  nomination  himself.  I  guess 
he  thinks  as  Senator,  he'll  command  a 
bigger  salary  fer  his  work  and  a  better 
price  fer  his  vote,  and  he's  bound  and  de- 
termined to  git  it.  So  he  hatched  up  a 
little  scheme,  which  he  thinks  nobody  but 
himself  and  that  feller  Anderson  knows. 
First  he  hired  a  hall  fer  the  convention, 
that  ain't  only  big  enough  to  hold  the 
Standpat  delegates  and  a  few  more.  Then 
he's  going  to  send  them  tickets  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  door.  He's  smart  enough  to 
honor  a  few  Pr'gressives  with  them  little 
blue  squares  of  cardboard,  so's  it'll  be 
harder  to  say  that  he  was  plannin'  on  only 
havin'  Standpat  delegates  present.  The 
day  of  the  convention,  he  plans  to  set 
guards  at  the  door  with  orders  only  to  let 
them  in  as  has  tickets.  He's  goin'  to  call 
that  convention  to  order  just  on  the  tick 
of  the  clock,  Anderson's  goin'  to  nominate 
him,  and  as  there  will  be  few  dissentin' 
votes,  he  expects  to  conclude  the  business, 
while  we're  all  plannin'  how  we're  goin'  to 
git  in  at  all.  Then  he'll  say  it  ain't  his 
fault  if  we  weren't  there,  that  he'd  give 
his  orders  fer  tickets  to  be  sent  to  us.  It's  a 
pretty  little  scheme  and  probably  it  'ud 
worked  if  we  hadn't  found  it  out  ahead  of 
time." 

A  little  red-faced  man  jumped  up. 
"We'll  show  'em  they  can't  work  any  of 

their  d d  tricks  on  us,"  he  cried.     "I'm 

goin'  to  take  my  old  shot  gun  to  that  there 
convention.      It'll  do  as  well  as  a  ticket. 

Then    I'm    goin'    to  tell  that  d 1  of  a 

Gallagher  he  can  go  to  h — 1,  and  take  a 
few  of  his  friends  along." 

"Cool  off,  Bill,"  drawled  Joe.  "I  guess 
he'll  get  there  all  right  without  any  direc- 
tions. I  felt  the  same  way  about  it  when  I 
first  heard.  I  said  'bout  the  same  thing 
to  Carson,  but  he  showed  me  it  wouldn't 
do  no  good  to  lose  our  heads  that  way. 
We've  got  to  take  our  turn  at  layin'  plans. 
They've  got  to  be  on  the  square,  of  course. 
John    Carson    wouldn't    do    nothin'     that 
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wasn't  square.  'We're  goin'  to  fight  fer 
that  nomination,  Joe,'  he  says  to  me,  'but 
we're  goin'  to  fight  honest.  All  wre  want 
is  our  right  to  have  our  delegates'  votes 
count.  Just  because  that  gang  does  dirty 
work,  it  ain't  no  reason  we  should.'  We 
fixed  up  a  pretty  good  scheme,  I  think,  and 
if  you  fellers  '11  all  help,  we  can  make  it 
work." 

He  launched  into  details,  leaning  for- 
ward in  his  chair  and  enforcing  his  remarks 
by  pounding  his  knee  with  his  great  browm 
hand.    The  men  listened  eagerly. 

"That's  great,  Joe,  sure  we'll  do  it," 
said  Lem.  "Gee,  I  can  see  old  Gallagher's 
face  now,"  and  he  chuckled  delightedly. 
"Won't  he  blaze,  though?" 

"I'm  writh  you,  Joe,"  said  Jim  Cook. 
"I've  alius  hated  that  Gallagher,  ever 
since  he  printed  them  dirty  lies  about  my 
brother.  He  did  it  to  make  a  few  dollars, 
he  didn't  care  none  when  it  made  my 
brother  lose  the  farm  he'd  been  workin' 
for  fer  five  years." 

The  day  of  the  county  convention  soon 
came.  The  delegates  from  the  little  town 
of  Brighton  had  to  start  early,  for  it  was 
a  twenty-five-mile  drive  to  Carden,  the 
county  seat  and  there  were  no  automo- 
biles in  those  days  to  make  the  going 
quick.  So  by  six  o'clock  a  little  file  of 
buggies  was  moving  up  the  long  hill  that 
led  out  of  town.  Joe  Mahoney  was  driving 
with  John  Carson.  They  were  very, busy 
talking. 

"And  whatever  else  you  do,  Joe,"  con- 
cluded Carson,  "keep  your  temper  and 
speak  quietly."  He  turned  and  looked  out 
across  the  undulating  country  side,  which 
was  like  some  gigantic  "pieced"  quilt  with 
its  dark  green  squares  of  cornfield,  its 
patches  of  yellow  grain,  and  its  dull  brown- 
green  spots  of  close-cropped  pasture  land. 
He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  the  morning  air 
and  flicked  a  fly  off  the  horse's  back.  "  In- 
cidentally, Joe,"  he  said  with  a  bit  of  a 
twinkle  in  his  gray  eyes,  "quite  incident- 
ally,   it's    a    glorious    morning." 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  streets  of  the  little 
county  seat  were  swarming  with  excited 
men.  The  delegates  wrere  there,  very 
important  with  red  ribbon  badges  pinned 
on  their  coat  lapels.  They  gathered  in 
little  knots,  eagerly  discussing  the  day's 
events.  Around  them  hung  a  crowd  of 
restless  men,  who  had  come  to  await   the 


results,  for  excitement  was  high  over  the 
whole  county. 

The  convention  was  to  meet  at  one 
o'clock.  By  a  quarter  of  the  hour,  the 
Standpat  delegates  were  assembled  in  the 
hall,  for  they  had  been  warned  to  come 
early.  Outside  the  Progressives  were 
assembled  under  the  leadership  of  Joe 
Mahoney.  He  pulled  six  tickets  out  of  his 
pocket  and  passed  them  to  the  men  around 
him. 

"Be  careful  with  them  tickets,  boys," 
he  cautioned.  "I  had  an  awful  hard  time 
gettin'  em.  You  other  fellers,"  he  turned 
to  the  crowd  behind  him,  "you  understand 
you're  to  crowd  up  on  the  steps,  but  don't 
try  to  force  your  way  in.  When  Lem  here 
waves  his  handkerchief,  you  all  yell  'Aye.' 
Don't  any  of  you  get  excited  er  angry. 
We're  goin'  to  carry  this  convention,  but 
we've  got  to  keep  cool  to  do  it." 

"All  right,  Joe,"  one  of  the  men  an- 
swered. "We  understand  and  we'll  do 
our  best." 

Joe  pulled  a  huge  gold  watch  from  his 
pocket.  "Three  minutes  of,  boys,"  he 
said.  "I  guess  we'd  better  go  in.  Ben 
Gallagher's  pretty  anxious  to  get  busy, 
and  his  watch  might  happen  to  be  a  little 
fast.     Come  on." 

The  six  men  walked  quietly  up  the  steps 
and  entered  the  room  just  as  Gallagher 
rose.  He  stood  a  moment,  smiling,  his 
deep-set  black  eyes  sparkling,  for  so  far  his 
plans  wrere  successful. 

"The  convention  is  called  to  order,"  he 
announced,  blandly,  "for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a  State  Senator  to  represent 
this  district." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  that  pause 
was  fatal,  for  in  it,  Joe  Mahoney  stepped 
forwrard  a  bit. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Mr.  Mahoney,"  gasped  Gallagher,  sur- 
prised, for  he  had  not  seen  him  enter. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  went  on  calmly, 
"it  strikes  me  that  this  here  room's  a  little 
too  small  to  accommodate  us  all  with  com- 
fort. There's  quite  a  crowd  still  out  on  the 
steps.  I  understood  that  you'd  made  a 
mistake  about  the  number  of  delegates 
and  had  got  a  room  that  wras  too  small, 
so  I  took  the  liberty  o'  hiring  the  Elks' 
Hall  across  the  street.  And  now  I  move 
that  this  here  convention  adjourn  fer  five 
minutes  and  meet  again  in  the  Elks'  Hall." 
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"Second  the  motion,"  cried  one  of  his 
companions. 

Gallagher's  face  was  purple  with  rage. 
He  stated  the  question.     "All  in  favor?" 

Lem  waved  his  handkerchief  out  the 
window. 

"Aye,"  yelled  the  crowd  on  the  steps. 

"Opposed." 

"No,"  answered  the  majority  in  the 
room . 

"The  motion's  lost,"  he  said. 

Again  Joe  was  too  quick.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent," he  cried,  while  Anderson  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  get  the  floor.  "I  protest. 
You  overlooked  the  votes  of  the  seventy- 
nine  men  on  the  steps.  They  were  legally 
appointed  to  attend  this  convention  and 
they  are  goin'  to  have  their  rights.  If  you 
refuse  to  recognize  'em,  Mr.  President, 
I'll  take  upon  myself  the  duty  of  acting 
as  temporary  chairman  until  we  can  elect 
a  permanent  one  that'll  give  a  square  deal. 
You  have  your  choice  between  reconsider- 
in'  that  motion  or  resignin'  the  chair." 

Joe  spoke  quietly,  but  his  very  calmness 
seemed  to  infuriate  the  man  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Gallagher  saw  the  game  was  up,  it  was 
no  use  to  try  to  play  it  any  farther.  Any- 
way there  was  still  a  chance  that  he  would 
get  the  nomination.  He  put  the  question 
again,  declared  it  carried  and  walked  out 
of   the    room. 

Five  minutes  later  the  convention  was 
again  called  to  order  in  the  Elks'  Hall, 
amid  great  excitement,  for  Gallagher's 
plans  had  been  known  only  to  a  few,  so 
the  contest  between  him  and  Joe  had  come 
as  a  surprise  to  most  of  the  men  there. 

"Nominations  are  in  order,"  said  Galla- 
gher. 

"Mr.  President,"  cried  Joe,  leaping  to 
his  feet,  "I  have  the  honor  to  nominate 
John   Carson." 

A  short  thickset  man  rose.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent," he  boomed,  "I  nominate  Ben 
Gallagher." 

With  that  the  fight  was  on.    There  were 


a  few  more  nominations,  but  they  were 
only  used  to  scatter  the  votes.  Gallagher 
had  a  large  following.  The  contest  was  a 
hot  one,  excitement  rose  higher  and  higher. 
The  room  was  stifling  hot,  for  the  sun  beat 
down  on  its  flat  roof,  and  the  little  breeze 
that  sucked  in  at  the  windows  was  as  dry 
and  blistering  as  if  it  had  come  from  a 
furnace.  The  men  sat  there  with  great 
drops  of  perspiration  rolling  down  their 
tanned  faces.  For  four  hours  the  battle 
raged.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  war  of 
wits  and  a  question  of  who  could  get  the 
floor  first.  Joe  Mahoney  was  calm,  but 
he  was  quick  and  time  and  time  again,  he 
prevented  the  Standpats  from  gaining. 
Then  the  vote,  which  had  been  scattered, 
swung  together  and  Carson  won  by  a  good 
majority.  Gallagher's  wrath  was  blazing 
wmite  hot  now.  He  saw  his  day  was  over, 
he  was  done  for.  He  announced  the  result 
savagely,  turned  on  his  heel  and  started 
to  leave  the  room. 

"Let's  give  a  cheer,  boys,"  cried  Joe, 
jumping  up  on  his  chair.  "All  together, 
now." 

The  men,  already  wrought  to  a  fever 
pitch,  were  beside  themselves  with  joy. 
They  yelled  till  they  were  hoarse  and  the 
mob  in  the  street  outside  caught  their 
excitement  and  joined  the  uproar.  Gal- 
lagher, hemmed  in  by  the  crowd,  was  forced 
to  wait. 

"Ben  looks  discouraged,"  shrieked  Joe. 
"Let's  cheer  him  up  a  bit  with  a  song. 
Come  on,  fellers,  all  together." 

"At   last   we've   beat    Ben    Gallagher, 
Good-bye,    oh    Benny,    good-bye." 

The  men  caught  the  words  and  shouted 
them  delightedly.  With  a  muttered  curse, 
Gallagher  forced  his  way  through  the 
grinning  crowd  that  filled  the  stairway, 
and  fled.  But  dowrn  the  street  after  him 
came  the  roar  of  voices,  joyous  with  their 
certainty  of  victory. 

"At    last    we've    beat    Ben    Gallagher. 
Good-bye,    oh    Benny,    good-bye." 
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THE    SONG    MAKER. 


I  make  the  sweetest  little  songs 

When  none  are  by  to  hear. 
I  could  not  make  them  sing  themselves, 

If  anyone  were  near. 

They  come  from  somewhere  near  my  heart, 

I  can  not  tell  just  where, 
I  only  part  my  lips  and  they 

Slip  out  into  the  air. 


I  always  think  about  the  next 
Before  the  first  is  done, 

And  every  little  tune  I  make 
Says,'    'Try   another   one." 


And  so,  I  sing  and  sing  and  sing 

When  none  are  by  to  hear. 
My  songs  would  never,  never  come 

If  anyone  were  near. 

Elizabeth  Hart,   191 2 


SLIP    SHEETS. 


DIE  WANDERLUST. 

"Die  Wanderlust"  is  not  the  desire  for 
travel  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the  longing 
to  wander  according  to  one's  mood  and  in 
whatever  way  one  will.  It  is  the  desire  for 
adventure  which  is  eager  to  pass  on  to  new 
experiences  before  having  finished  the  one 
on  hand.  It  is  impatience,  just  as  great  to 
climb  the  next  hill,  or  see  what  there  is 
around  the  next  bend  of  the  road,  as  to 
cross  the  ocean  or  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  feeling  like  homesickness, 
but  with  the  opposite  effect;  it  does  not 
mean  that  a  person  does  not  love  his  home, 
but  when  "die  Wanderlust"  comes  upon 
him  it  is  stronger  than  anything  else  and 
neither  love  of  home  nor  of  friends  can  keep 
him. 

It  does  not  stay  with  him  constantly, 
but  comes  in  intermittent  attacks.  „  The 
victim  will  travel  in  any  manner;  all  he 
asks  is  to  be  travelling.  It  is  not  only  the 
sightseeing  and  excitement  that  attract 
him,  but  everything  that  appeals  to  his 
senses,  the  creaking  of  the  saddle  and  the 
swish  of  wind  in  the  pines,  or  the  regular 
beat  of  the  wheels  of  a  train  over  the  rails. 
He  loves  the  smell  of  the  bruised  plants 
along  the  road  and  the  fine  white  dust. 
He  accepts  whatever  food  and  lodging  he 
can  find  and  every  kind  of  weather  pleases 
him. 

But  he  is  never  quite  happy.'  Even  in 
the  midst  of  his  wanderings  his  happiness 
is  incomplete, — a  desire  only  half  fulfilled. 
No  amount  of  travel  can  satisfy,  no  weari- 
ness bring  him  rest.  Yet  "die  Wanderlust" 
does  not  cause  unhappiness ;  it  is  a  constant 
longing  for  something,  no  one  knows  what 
it  is,  no  one  can  quite  attain  it,  but  those 
in  whom  it  lies  think  that  no  other  happi- 
ness can  compare  with  its  bitter-sweet. 

Aline  Chowen,   191 3. 


SUNRISE  AT  OBER-AMMERGAU. 

It  is  a  gently  tolling,  little  bell,  this  one 
that  daily  calls  to  early  mass  the  faithful 
dwellers  in  the  valley  of  the  listless  Ammer. 
The  earliest  pealings  are  just  as  the  first 
ray  of  morning  sunlight  gleams  on  the 
glistening  snow  of  the  distant  Tyrol.  There 
was  a  time,  indeed,  when  I  firmly  believed 
that  the  sun  lingered  beyond  those  hills 
until  the  bell  should  call  it  forth ;  and  that 
it  then  crossed  the  summits  in  prompt 
response  to  the  welcoming  peal.  Immedi- 
ately, all  the  village  is  astir.  The  sturdy 
race  of  peasants  go  forth  strong  for  the 
day's  work,  whether  it  be  at  carpenter's 
bench,  or  at  carver's  table,  or  yet  by  the 
potter's  vessel  of  clay;  and  as  they  go,  they 
stop  a  while  to  kneel  and  pray  at  the  holy 
shrine  in  the  cross-roads.  The  narrow 
streets  re-echo  the  gleeful  cries  and  shrill 
shrieks  of  the  merry  children,  clinging  to 
their  mothers'  skirts  at  the  lazy  stream. 
There  the  women  wring  the  garments, 
snow-white,  in  the  crystal  water,  which 
ripples  and  eddies  about  the  venturesome 
feet  of  the  tiny  waders.  The  sun  is  mean- 
while climbing  higher  and  higher.  The 
first  beam  of  light  to  reach  the  village 
falls  by  chance  on  the  halo  of  the  "Risen 
Christ,"  in  the  purple  window  of  the  chapel. 
We  say  that  it  so  falls  "by  chance,"  and 
yet,  under  the  mystery  of  sunrise,  I  have 
often  whispered  low:  "Who knows?"  The 
gleam  next  strikes  the  Ammer,  until  that 
seems  to  wind  its  way,  a  stream  of  liquid 
gold.  Then,  as  the  bell  tolls  its  last,  long, 
lingering  peal,  the  radiance  falls  upon  the 
frail  cross  of  the  Kofel;  and  there  the  sun- 
light tarries  all  the  day,  as  if  it  loved,  by 
the  power  of  that  magic  which  only  the  sun 
can  work,  to  make  this  cross  shine  forth  in 
purest,  brightest  gold, — the  emblem  of  the 
enduring  faith  of  the  village  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ammer. 

Marguerite  Stitt,  1914. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 


October  16 — A  Day's  Round  in  a  Real  Mission- 
ary's Life  in  India. 


CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


A  remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune  has  befallen 
us!  Mr.  David  Brewer  Eddy  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  Boston  has  consented 
to  take  charge  of  our  regular  Christian  Association 
meetings  on  Wednesday,  October  2nd  and  October 
16th.  Mr.  Eddy  is  personally  very  attractive,  and 
has  gained  through  extensive  travel  a  knowledge  and 
insight  into  Oriental  life  that  few  men  have.  The 
great  social  changes  in  China,  Japan  and  Turkey 
are  coming  so  swiftly  that  they  cannot  help  sur- 
prising us  even  in  this  progressive  age.  Every 
college  girl  who  is  well-informed  should  know  of  the 
conditions  which  prevail  not  only  in  her  little  part  of 
the  world  but  in  the  far  East  as  well. 

All  are  invited  and  urged  to  enjoy  this  unique 
opportunity.  At  8  o'clock,  at  the  close  of  the  regu- 
lar meeting,  Mr.  Eddy  has  kindly  consented  to  give 
the  benefits  of  his  experience  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested. 

Mr.  Eddy's  subjects  are: 

October  2 — Social  Uplift  in  Modern  Missions. 


DURANT  ADDRESS. 


On  the  evening  of  Flower  Sunday  the  usual  simple 
service  in  memory  of  Mr.  Durant  was  held  at  the 
chapel  vesper  hour.  Mrs.  Louise  McCoy  North,  a 
trustee  of  the  college  and  a  member  of  the  first  class 
graduated  from  Wellesley  gave  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  generosity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  vision  of  our 
founder.  What  is  gained  for  scholarship;  what  is 
given  for  service;  these  are  the  two  tests  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  education,  said  Mrs.  North.  The  broad, 
farseeing  outlook  with  which  Mr.  Durant  laid  the 
plans  for  Wellesley  that  it  might  give  to  its  daughters 
this  earnestness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  this 
efficiency  for  service  in  society  and  the  intense,  vital 
vividness  of  his  personality — these  were  the  things 
Mrs.  North  made  us  feel.  Nor  was  her  address 
without  a  note  of  gracious  acknowledgement  of  our 
debt  to  that  one  of  our  founders  who  was  with  us 
at  the  service,  Mrs.  Durant. 


ELECTRIC  SHOW. 


The  attention  of  Wellesley  Students  is  called  to 
the  Electric  Show  being  held  in  the  Mechanics' 
Building. 

This  Electric  Show,  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  the  world,  marks  the  conclusion  of  two  years' 
strenuous  work,  and.  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$200,000.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  unusual 
co-operative  movement  to  develop  and  utilize 
electric  service  in  the  advancement  of  New  England 
interests. 


Capital,  $50,000.        Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (earned)  $50,000 

DEPOSITORS  of  the  Wellesley  National  Bank 

Are  paid  interest  and  no  exchange  is  charged  on  collection  of  checks  if  the  balance  is  over  $300.     A 
minimum  balance  of  at  least  $25  is  expected  from  all  customers.     Call  for  one  of  our  railroad  time  cards. 

Charles  N.  Taylor,  President.         Benjamin  H.  Sanborn,  Vice=President,         B.  W.  Guernsey,  Cashier- 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  MEETING. 


The  first  Student  Government  meeting  of  the 
year  was  held  Wednesday,  September  25,  at  4.15 
infCollege  Hall  Chapel,  the  new  president,  Mary 
Humphrey,  presiding. 

The  agreement  between  the  Faculty  and  students 
concerning  Student  Government  and  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws  were  read  by  the  secretary.  Ida 
Appenzeller  was  elected  for  the  second  delegate  to 
the  conference  of  Student  Government  Associations 
of]American  Women's  Colleges,  to  be  held  at  Wells 
College.  Mary  Humphrey  reminded  the  student 
body  of  Boston  Sunday  privileges  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  Wellesley  seal  pin  must  be  worn  by  Seniors 
after  mid-years  and  Alumnae  only. 

Mary  Colt  suggested  that  Wellesley  singing  is 
not  up  to  the  ideal  standard;  whereupon  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried  that  an  experiment  should  be 
made  of  holding  step  singing  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  night  throughout  the  year,  the  singing  to 
be  on  the  chapel  steps  when  the  weather  permitted, 
and  otherwise  in  College  Hall  Center. 

Helen    South    urged    enthusiasm    in    fire    drills. 
Edna  Swope  explained,  for  the  benefit  of  new  stu- 
dents,  the   plans   for   the   Students'    Building  and 
spoke  of  the  $10  shares,   to  be  distributed  in  all 
buildings,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  fund. 

The  agreement  with  the  library,  the  rules  regard- 
ing guests  entertained  in  the  evening,  and  the  rules 
concerning  reporting  were  read. 

Ruth  Pepperday  spoke  concerning  Barnswallows 
and  Anne  Taylor  concerning  College  Settlements. 
It  was  stated  that  on  Wednesdays,  after  4.15, 
no  academic  appointments  would  be  made,  thus 
leaving  this  time  free  for  Student  Government  and 
other   meetings. 

Telegrams  of  greeting  were  read  from  Katherine 
Bingham  and  Elsie  West. 


DEATH. 

July  3,  at  his  late  residence,  71  Westland  avenue, 
Boston,  Mr.  Isaac  Farnsworth  Paul,  father  of 
Katharine  Paul,"  1914. 


THE  SIX-DAY  SCHEDULE. 


All  of  the  present  generations  in  college  know,  of 
course,  that  we  are  to  initiate  a  six-day  schedule 
this  year,  but  perhaps  the  item  has  not  yet  reached 
the  ears  of  all  of  the  Alumnae.     Last  spring  the 
Academic  Council,  after  much  discussion,  decided 
that  classes  on  six  days  of  the  week  instead  of  five 
would    facilitate    the    arrangement     of     schedules, 
and   would  divide  the  work  of  the  student   more 
evenly  over  the  whole  week.     In  the  past  students 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  electives  because  the 
courses  could  not  be  fitted  into  the  five-day  schedule. 
A  great  many  students  have  had  five  or  six  classes 
on  one  day,  and  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  be 
well-prepared  for  them.     The  advocates  of  the  new 
schedule  propose  to  do  away  with  these  difficulties. 
There  will  be  no  classes  until  ten  o'clock  on  Monday, 
and   none  on  Saturday  afternoon.     Of  course  the 
coming  year  will  have  to  prove  the  adequacy  of  the 
new  plan,  but  both  Faculty  and  students  are  hoping 
for  its  success. 


STUDENT  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


In  accordance  with  Part  B,  VI,  1,  of  the  Official 
Circular  of  Information,  requests  by  students  or  by 
organizations  for  permission  to  hold  meetings  or 
to  give  entertainments  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Non-academic  Interests  by 
November  first.  If  any  permissions  are  desired  be- 
fore November  first,  the  plans  should  be  submitted 
as  early  as  possible. 

Laura  E.  Lockwood, 

Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Non-academic 
Interests. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 


The  June  exhibition  of  the  work  of  students  dur- 
ing 1911-12  is  still  hanging  in  the  Art  Building  and 
will  be  open  to  visitors  for  a  few  days  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.  Parents  and  friends  of  students 
are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  work. 


C.  H.  SMITH,  D.  D.  S., 

Dental   Office   at   Residence 

62  Grove  Street,     ::     ::     ::    Wellesley. 

Monday,    Wednesday   and    Friday. 
Tel.  Wei.  215-JM. 


A  Sale  of  ANTIQUE   JEWELRY  will  be  held  at 

Wellesley  early  in  October,  notice    of 

which  will  be  given  later. 

FREDERICK    T.    WIDMER 

JEWEUER 

31   West  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 
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PARLIAMENT    OF    FOOLS. 


SCHEDULES. 

Remember,  when  last  year'd  begun 

How  you  were  always  free  on  Mon. 

You  quoth,  "I  may  do  as  I  choose, 

Just  so  my  theme  is  in  by  Tues." 

And  Tues.  you  worked  till  almost  dead 

To  catch  up,  and  prepare  for  Wed. 

Now  each  one  works  as  she  prefers, 

Her  holiday  may  come  oh  Thurs. 

And  this  not  help,  howe'er  she  try, 

For  all  her  work  may  come  on  Fri. 

Yet,  though  she  works  this  way  and  that, 

She's  free  the  afternoon  of  Sat., 

And  all  her  weekly  grinding  done, 

May  rest  a  little  bit  on  Sun. 


THE  QUESTION." 


She's  a  Senior,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  was  in  our 


class,"  is  a  common  Freshman  complaint.  This 
strongly  shows  that  we  need  our  conversation 
systematized.  A  good  opening  remark  always  is, 
"Are  you  by  any  chance  a  Senior?"  If  the  fair  one 
modestly  disclaims  this  honor,  you  might  then 
say,  "Well,  the  Juniors  are  a  great  little  class." 
If  she  murmurs,  "I'm  not  a  Junior,"  you  may 
assume  a  more  familiar  tone,  and  ask  her  where 
she  lived  last  year.  And  if  she  blushingly  admits 
she's  a  Freshman,  you  should  squelch  her  with,  "Go 
'long  there,  why  didn't  you  say  so?" 


ARE  YOU  WITH  ME? 


To  say  that  I  am  furious 

Is  making  it  quite  mild, 
When    my    neighbor    says    to    me, 

"Aren't  you  an  only  child?" 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Athletic  Association  is  very  glad  to  welcome 
back  all  its  old  members  and  to  greet  its  new  mem- 
bers in  1916.  Gladys  Dowling,  President  of  the 
Association,  sends  greetings  and  wishes  for  a  very 
happy  and  healthy  year  in  athletics.  She  hopes  that 
each  member  will  give  to  the  head  of  her  sport  her 


earnest  endeavor  and  strong  support,  so  that  the 
unity  of  the  Association  for  the  college  and  for 
itself  will  be  its  strongest,  most  helpful  feature.  The 
Association  is  looking  to  you,  1916,  for  your  loyal 
help. 

(Signed)  Margaret  Elliott, 

Vice-president  of  the  Athletic  Association. 


JOHN    A.    MORGAN    <Sfc    CO. 

established    1901 

Pharmacists,        <$         *jjp         <fc        Shattuck  Bldg.,  Wellesley 

Prescriptions  compounded  accurately  with  purest  drugs  and  chemicals  obtainable 

Complete    L,ine   of   High    Oracle    Stationery   and    Sundries 

WATERMAN     IDEAL     FOUNTAIN     PEN 


Candies  from  Page  &   Shaw,   Huyler,   Quality,   Lowney,   Lindt,    Park  &  Tilford 


Eastman  Kodaks  and  Camera  Supplies.       Visit  our  Soda  Fountain 

Pure  Fruit  Syrups.  Fresh  Fruit  in  Season.  Ice-Cream  from  C.  M.   McKechnie  &  Co. 
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EDITORIAL. 


1916. 

To  practically  every  organization  in  college,  there 
is  given  a  chance  to  welcome  the  incoming  Freshman 
class.  But  the  News,  hard  worked  as  it  is,  is  allowed 
no  Christian  Association  reception,  no  Student 
Government  meeting,  no  Barnswallow  reception,  at 
which  to  clasp  the  hand  of  1916.  Second  best, 
however,  we  welcome~you  jn  print,  which  has,  per- 
haps, the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  a  different 
greeting  from  the  others.  Of  course  we  are  risking  a 
great  deal  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  will 
read  at  least  the  first  editorial,  and  yet — 

We  welcome  you  as  Freshmen,  as  hoped-for  sub- 
scribers to  the  News,  as  sought-after  contributors  to 
the  same,  but — best  of  all,  to  all  the  privileges  and 
joys  of  membership  in  Wellesley  College. 

Perhaps  in  these  first  hard  and  discouraging  days, 
you  feel  sceptical  about  accepting  our  wrord  for  the 
joys  of  college  life.  But  remember  that  wre  have  had 
time  to  knowr  and  test  whereof  we  speak,  whereas 
you  are  experiencing  the  most  trying  time  of  all 
four  years.  We  are  not  rash  in  asserting  that  after 
a  fair  trial  most  of  you  will  be  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  Wellesley  is  the  "best  ever."  And  remember 
that  there  an'  classes  ahead  of  you,  who  sympathize 
with  your  troubles,  and  stand  reach-  to  help  wherever 
and  whenever  possible. 

Most  Freshmen  who  are  not  blue  these  first  few 
days,  are  green,  some,  even,  are  blue  and  green. 
To  the  green  ones  also  we  offer  encouragement. 
Don't  be  downcast  because  you  can't  find  anything, 
— because  your  classroom  is  always  on  either  the 


floor  above  or  the  floor  below,  or  worst  of  all,  seem- 
ingly— nowrhere. 

Brave  the  self-possessed  upper  classman,  and  ask. 
In  case  you  hear  the  phrase,  "green  Freshmen," 
don't  resent  it.  Just  remember  that  at  the  longest, 
it  has  been  but  three  years  since  that  same  young 
person  was  every  bit  as  green  as  yourself. 

And  to  cheer  you  up  to  the  pitch  of  actual  pride 
let  us  remind  you  that  the  green  part  of  any  growing 
organism  is  the  growing  part,  the  part  which  is 
alive  and  active,  the  part  without  which  growth 
ceases  and  the  organism  becomes  a  dead  and  lifeless 
unit;  so  be  as  green  as  you  like. 

Eligibility. 

Only  too  often,  we  are  sure,  the  editorial  tone  is 
inclined  to  be  reproachful,  even  acidulous  perhaps 
you  think.  And  so  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  relief  that  we  write  an  editorial  which  is  com- 
mendatory  purely  and  simply. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  upper  classmen 
wrho  do  not  recognize  the  splendid  attitude  of  mem- 
bers of  1 913  and  1914  who  were  eligible  to  society 
membership  this  fall.  The  quiet  dignity  with  which 
the  su')j?ct  of  eligibility  has  been  treated;  the  lack 
of  di  ;cussion  of  choices,  etc.,  bespeaks  a  marked 
advance  and  adds  a  powerful  note  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  ardently  support  the  present  system. 

This  respecting  so  fully  the  wishes  of  the  Eligible 
Committee  and  in  fact,  of  all  parties  concerned,  in 
regard  to  secrecy  of  such  affairs,  will  help  inesti- 
mably m  main-  ways. 

In  the  first  place  it  makes  it  easier  for  the  girl  who 
is  not  eligible.  It  is  much  more  considerate  and 
thoughtful. 
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Secondly,  to  the  Eligible  Committee,  whose  work 
is  far  from  being  properly  appreciated,  it  gives  the 
support  which  it  needs  and  has  lacked  so  often. 
The  best  pay  that  can  be  given  to  this  hard-working 
committee  is  the  assurance  of  confidence  in  it,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  support,  demonstrated  in  the 
present  attitude  toward   the  subject  of  eligibility. 

In  the  third  place,  the  societies  are  helped,  and 
saved  much  unpleasantness  and  hard  feeling.  It 
is  only  due  them  that  the  effect  of  too  much  "talking 
over  things"  be  considered  and  abstained  from. 
In  a  society's  ignorance  of  what  a  girl's  choices 
were,  it  can  much  more  freely,  sincerely  and  cor- 
dially welcome  every  girl,  in  feeling  that  she  is  where 
she  wished  to  be. 

Lastly  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  personal  good 
that  this  attitude  does  for  the  individual.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  simplifies  matters  all  around,  and,  best 
of  all,  denotes  a  spirit  of  fair  play  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised. 

Therefore,  1914  and  1913,  let  us  congratulate  you. 
Your  conduct  is  bound  to  bring  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  And  members  of  I9i5and 
191 6,  whose  eyes  may  have  strayed  hither,  may  we 
not  urge  you  to  observe  and  profit  by  this  and  when 
your  turn  comes,  as  come  it  will,  remember  not  to 
fall  behind  the  pace  set  before  you. 


NEWS  COMPETITION. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  LOAN  COLLECTION. 


The  Art  Department  has  a  collection  of  framed 
pictures  which  are  lent  to  members  of  the  College, 
on  payment  of  small  fees.  Besides  photographs  of 
works  of  art  there  are  a  few  Japanese  and  other 
colored  prints.  The  pictures  may  be  seen  at  the  Art 
Building,  from  9  to  12  and  from  2  to  5. 


New    Goods   Every    Day. 


Charge  Accounts  Opened. 


The  prize  competition,  open  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber to  members  of  the  classes  of  1913,  19 14,  and  191 5 
was  in  some  ways  encouraging,  and  in  some  dis- 
appointing. 

Owing  to  the  decision  of  the  judges  that  sufficient 
material  of  a  nature  suitable  to  award  a  prize  was  not 
received  in  the  story  contest,  the  News  hereby 
declares  the  contest  open  for  another  month — 
closing  November  3  at  4.30  P.M.  Material  sub- 
mitted must  be  placed  in  the  box  marked  "Welles- 
ley  Magazine,"  which  is  near  the  west  end 
elevator  on  the  fourth  floor  of  College  Hall.  All  work 
should  be  signed  with  a  pseudonym,  and  should  en- 
close the  contestant's  own  name  in  an  envelope 
with   like  superscription. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  contributions  to  the 
"Parliament  of  Fools"  contest  were  not  judged 
available,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  poems 
submitted  were  excellent,  the  News  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  awarding  a  second  prize  in  the  poem  con- 
test in  place  of  the  Parliament  of  Fools  prize. 

Last  of  all,  we  are  most  happy  to  announce  the 
awards  in  the  poem  contest,  where  some  excellent 
work  was  sent  in.  The  first  prize  of  five  dollars  goes 
to  Elizabeth  Hirsh,  formerly  of  1914.  The  second 
prize  of  two  dollars  goes  to  Ruth  Coleman,  191 5. 

The  value  of  the  work  in  this  last  competition 
makes  the  News  hope  for  some  better  work  in  the 
story  contest,  and  urges  everyone  to  compete. 

FREE  PRESS. 


Amqng  the  many  things  you  were  going  to  do 
during  the  summer,  was  that  short  story  you  were 
going  to  write  for  the  News  Competition.  And  you, 
that  is,  many  of  you,  forgot  all  about  it.  It  was  not 
that  you  lacked  either  talent  or  enthusiasm,  but 
simply  that  loafing  was  such  fun!  Fortunately, 
the  competition  has  been  re-opened,  and  you  have 
a  splendid  chance  to  try  again.  While  the  spirit  of 
the  Academic  environs  you,  get  at  it.  And  make 
them  stories  with  good  red.  blood  in  them,  because 
everyone  knows  you  can  do  it  if  you  only  try. 

1914. 


Wholesale  «*Ret 

JEWELER^ 


39*41 

SUMMLR  ST. 
BOSTON 

NUT   DOOR 

CEHOviriCQi 


CLAPP 

Hats    and    Furs 

BROMFIELD    STREET 
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"REVIVAL  OF  OLIVER  TWIST. 


Notice  is  called  to  the  revival  of  "Oliver  Twist," 
which  will  be  given  at  the  Plymouth  Theater,  be- 
ginning next  Monday  evening,  September  30.  The 
Liebler  Company  secured  from  Sir  Herbert  Tree, 
the  noted  Corny ns  Carr  version  of  the  novel,  and 
made  a  timely  revival  of  the  play  at  the  New  Amster- 
dam Theater,  New  York,  last  winter.  So  great  was 
the  success,  that,  moving  thence  to  the  Empire 
Theater,  it  ran  out  a  season  of  five  months'  duration. 
It  comes  now  to  Boston,  with  Wilton  Lackaye  as 
Fagin,  Charles  Frohman  loaning  Marie  Doro  as 
Oliver;  Constance  Collier,  the  much-desired  Nancy, 
from  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  London  revival  at  His 
Majesty's  Theater,  London;  and  Edmund  Breese, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  players, 
as  Bill  Sikes. 

In  the  Plymouth  Theater  presentation,  lovers  of 
Dickens  will  find  much  to  admire  in  the  intimate 
atmosphere,  which  has  been  preserved,  of  the 
locale  of  the  story.  The  ten  scenes  in  the  five  acts 
are  as  faithful  to  the  London  Dickens  so  well  knew 
and  described,  as  is  the  desert  sand  storm  in  "The 
Garden  of  Allah."  The  Plymouth  engagement  is 
absolutely  limited  to  two  weeks,  with  regular  mat- 
inees on  Thursday  and  Saturday.  Mail  orders 
should  be  made  payable  to  Fred  E.  Wrigkt,  Plym- 
outh Theater,  Boston.  The^usual  scale  of  prices 
will  be  maintained,  reserved  seats  ranging  from  50 
cents  to  $2.00. 


NOTICE. 

The  attention  of  all  students  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  Library  rules: 

"Books  from  the  reserved  shelves  which  are  not 
returned  on  time  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  thejirst  hour  and  five  cents  for  each  hour 
thereafter." 

"No  books  shall  be  charged  to  students  between 
5.30  P.M.  and  5.45  P.M.  or  after  9.15  P.M." 

H.  St.   B.    Brooks, 


Shoes     $4- OO 
Oxfords      3.50 


Comfortable  Fitting  Shoes 

fOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Our  Specialist  has  studied  the  human 
foot  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  long  experience  and  practice  in 
treating  unnatural  conditions  of  the 
feet  has  enabled  him  to  design  the 
most  perfect  Shoe  for. Women  and 
Misses  ever  made.  A  Shoe  that 
brings  such  comfort  as  many 
women  have  not  known  since 
childhood,  and  this  without  the 
sacrifice  of  "Style"  or  good  looks. 

THE  JORDAN    HYGIENIC    SHOES 

are  not  made  up  from  cheap,  dried  out,  no  life  sheepskin 
kid  leather,  but  a  special,  picked  and  tanned  high  grade, 
the  leather  alone  costing  more  than  many  shoes  should  sell 
for.  Rock  oak  soles  and  heels,  wear  like  iron.  Booklet 
free. 

FLAT   FOOT,    WEAK   INSTEPS   and   ANKLES   OUR 

SPECIALTY    FOR    25  YEARS 

Write  us  about  any  discomfort  of  feet,  ankles  or  limbs 
and  get  our  Specialist's  advice.  It  costs  you  not  one 
penny  and  involves  no  obligation,  and  will  be  confidential. 

^llf  ATP"  I?  Q  anci  a11  others  who  participate  in 
OJV/\  1  JLIVO  athletics,  such  as  Basket-ball,  Base- 
ball, Football,  Hockey,  Gymnasium  exercises  and  such, 
should  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  wear  Ankle  Protection. 

THE  JORDAN  ANKLE  SUPPORT 

Prevents  strains,  also  sup- 
ports and  strengthens  the  weak- 
ened ligaments. 

Ladies  and  children  wearing  low 
shoes  experience  a  grateful  sense 
of  comfort  when  wearing  these 
supports.  Made  of  pliable  leather, 
fit  like  a  glove  and  can  be  worn 
under  the  stocking.  Send  size  of 
shoe  when  ordering.  No  larger 
shoe  required  Colors  black,  tan 
and  white. 

COLLIS    COMBINATION    AN- 
KLE    SUPPORTERS 

have  removable  stays.    If  you  wish 
the   Ankle   Support   more   flexible, 
you  can  just  lift  up  the  little  flap 
at  the  top,  and  take  out  any  or 
all  stays.     In  ordering  give  size  of 
shoe    and    measure    above    ankle 
joint.     Price  $1.00  pair. 
ELASTIC  ANKLETS 
Wrapped  hand-knit   Linen  or   tram 
silk— the  best  wearing,  most  comfort- 
able clastic   Anklets  to  be  had.      bee 
Page  14  of  our  40-Page  Catalogue  for 
instructions  for  ordering  elastic  goods 
of  all  kinds  made  of  pure  rubber  and 
the   best    material    and   workmanship 

TR1UEFQRM 

Back  Support  Brace 

Encourages    deep    breathing   as 
well    as     improves    the     figure. 

It  is  light  and  durable — never  binds — 
washable — non-rustable.  One  does  not 
notice  it  when  wearing,  for  it  never  binds. 

A  splendid  thing  for  young  folks    to 
wear,  as  it   trains  them  to  grow   erect      patent  appuco  for 
and  undoes  the  evil  effects  of  bending  over  one's  books. 

Foot  Troubles  Our  Specialty  for  25  Years 

Our  40~Pagc  Catalogue  Sent  Free 

WALTER    F.    JORDAN    &    CO., 

140  Boylston  Street,         -  Boston,   Mass. 
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JQtfftfs 


Chocolate 
Bonbons 


ON    SALE    AT 


Morgan's  Pharmacy, 
Clement's  Pharmacy, 


WELLESLBY 


Increase  Your 
Comfort  By 
Wearing  Shoes 
That  Really  Fit 


.  .  .  OURS  DO  !  ! 


Thayer,   McNeil  &  Hodgkins, 
47  Temple  Place,   15  West  Street,  Boston. 


GUESTS  OF  WELLESLEY. 


Those  of  us  who  cultivate  the  newspapers  prob- 
ably know  that  the  fifth  international  Congress  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  has  been  meeting  in 
Boston  the  past  week.  On  Wednesday,  September 
twenty-fifth,  the  wives  of  the  delegates  were  Miss 
Pendleton's  guests  at  Wellesley.  The  President  was 
assisted  in  showing  them  the  college  by  Miss  Tufts, 
Miss  Davis,  and  several  heads  of  departments. 
College  Hall  was  toured  and  the  library  and  chapel 
were  also  visited.  The  guests  were  from  almost 
every  country  on  the  globe,  including  Turkey, 
Arabia,  China,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  our  nearer 
neighbors,  France,  Germany  and  England. 


BARONESS  VON  SUTTNER. 


Wellesley  students  should  be  reminded  that  they 
are  enjoying  an  unusual  privilege  in  the  coming  to 
Wellesley  of  Baroness  von  Suttner,  President  of  the 
Austrian  Peace  Society  and  author  of  "Lay  Down 


DR.   L.   D.   H.   FULLER, 

DENTIST 

Next  to  Wellesley  Inn.        Telephone   145-2. 
Hours:7 8.30 — 5.30  Daily,  Tuesdays  excepted. 


STUDENTS'  FURNISHINGS 

AT   PRIVATE   SALE. 

Couches,  Easy  Chairs,  Electric  Students'  Lamps, 
Webster's  Dictionary  and  Stand,  Small  Mahogany  Table, 
Small  Reed  Table,  Combination  Desk  and  Book  Case, 
and  other  articles  suitable  for  students'  use.  Must  be 
sold  before  Oct.  10.     Address  or  call 

MRS.  MURDOCH,  66  Kingsbury  St,  Wellesley. 

Tel    Wellesley  441=M. 


Your  Arms,"  which  has  been  called  with  warrant  the 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  the  peace  movement. 
Americans  "will  remember  her  visit  here  in  1904, 
when  she  took  so  important  a  part  in  the  Boston 
Peace  Congress,  and  the  recently  published  volumes 
of  her  memoirs  have  drawn  new  attention  to  her 
crowded  and  eventful  life.  It  was  she  who  prompted 
Alfred  Nobel  to  establish  the  Nobel  Peace  Prizes; 
and  the  later  chapters  on  her  memoirs  are  a  veritable 
history  of  the  modern  peace  movement.  She  is  a 
speaker  of  great  eloquence,  and  her  command  of 
English  is  remarkable." 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 


Sunday,   October   6,    Houghton   Memorial   Chapel. 
11.00  A.M.,  address  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Dewey,  Minne- 
apolis,   Minnesota. 
4.00  P.M.,  Special  music. 

Monday,    October   7,    College    Hall    Chapel.      7.30 
P.M.,  lecture  by  Baroness  von  Suttner. 


CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS  FOR 
OCTOBER  2. 


College  Hall  Chapel,  7.30  P.M.  Leader,  Mr.  David 
Brewer  Eddy. 

St.  Andrews  Church,  7.15  P.M.  Leader,  Helen  Mar- 
tin, 1913.  Subject:  "Work  not  for  the  Food  that 
Perisheth." 


A  HEALTHY  SCALP 

MEANS  LUXURIANT  HAIR. 

Marinello  Scalp  Treatments  Stop  Hair  Loss.  They  get  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  Marinello  System  affords  different 
antiseptics  that  destroy  any  germs  in  the  hair,  without  any 
injury  to  the  texture.  Marvellous  improvements  result  from 
all  treatments  given  for  any  of  the  following  troubles — Dan- 
druff, Hair  Loss,  Oily  Scalp,  Scaly  or  Dry  Scalp. 

For  appointments  call  or  telephone 

MISS  IRENE  BLISSARD,     -      WELLESLEY,  MASS. 
The  Norman.     Over  E.   B.   Parker's  Shoe   Store.     Open 
Evenings  by  Appointment.      -----     Tel.  471-W. 
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Thresher  Bros. 

The  Specialty  Silk  Store 


DIRECTS    ATTENTION 


to  their  exclusive  showing  of  new  models,  designs 
and  colors  in  silks,  crepe  charmeuse,  meteors,  chif- 
fons, marquisette,  spool  silk,  silk  ribbons,  silk 
waists,  silk  petticoats,  silk  kimonos,  broadcloths 
and  woolen  dress  goods. 

THRESHER  BUILDING, 


46  TEMPLE  PLACE 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


(Take   Elevator) 


Philadelphia  Store,   1322  Chestnut  Street. 


IT  IS  DELICIOUS" 

■  — — — 

Baker's 

Caracas 

Sweet 

i  R.^   Chocolate 

£       U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

I  Just  the  right  combination  of 
{  high  grade  cocoa,  sugar  and 
|  vanilla    to    please    the    taste 

MADE  ONLY   BY 

i  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

i    Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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COLUMBIA 


Ladies'  Gymnasium  Suits 

The  Apparel  of  Excellence 


Hygienically  made. 


A  Deserving  National  Favorite. 


Columbia  Gymnasium  Suit  Co., 


ACTUAL   MAKERS. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ax  Brothers 

TtoWSTS 

143  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

Opposite  Temple  Place  Subway  Station. 

CHOICE  ROSES,  VIOLETS  AND   ORCHIDS 

Constantly  on  hand. 

Mail  and   Telephone  Orders  Promptly  Pilled. 
Telephones  Oxford  574  and  22167. 
FREE  DELIVERY  TO  WELLESLEY. 
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Real  Oriental 
Kimonos  .  .  . 


Win  the  admiration  of 
your  classmotes  by 
wearing  a  V  a  n  t  i  n  e 
Kimono  !  They  have 
tone,  elegance  and 
style  that  will  distin- 
guish you  as  a  girl  of 
taste  and    refinement. 

Prices  from  $3.50  to  $35 

Write  "YukiSan"  for     . 
Kimono  Book 


The  Oriental  Store. 


360  to  362  Boylston  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Also  New  York  and 
Philadelphia 


ESTABLISHED   1882 


INCORPORATED   1904 


George  P.  Raymond  Co. 

COSTUMERS 


5    Boylston    Place 

BOSTON,    iVIASS. 


College    Dramatic  Work    a    Specialty 


TELEPHONE,    OXFORD    145 


Miss  Ruth  Hodgkins 

Wellesley  Toilet 
Parlors   .\  v  .*. 

Sampooing,  Facial  Treatment, 
Scalp  Treatment,  Manicuring, 
Hair  Dressing,  Chiropody  . . 

Taylor  Block,  Rooms  4-5-6 
OVER  BANK,  WELLESLEY 

Telephone   122-W 

Open  from  8.30,  A.  M.  to  6,  P.  M.     Mondays 
until  8,  P.  M. 
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Up  North — Down  South 
East— West 

lUomtn 


Park  &  Tilford  Candies 

Best 


Sold 


An  exceptionally  nign    standard   of 

Purity    and     Excellence 

has  characterized  tne  refinement  or 
quality  or  Park  &*  Tilforc^  Candies,  and 
won,  tnis  declaration  on  tiie  part  or  all 
women. 

Temptingly  Delicious 

acknowledged  everywhere. 

Our  sales  continue  increasing  so  phenom- 
enally, that  your  early  orders,  as  far  in 
advance  or  your  requirements  as  possible, 
will  at  tins  season  he  greatly  appreciated. 

PARK  &   TILFORD 

CANDY  FACTORY 

Columbus  Avenue  and  72nd  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Exclusively  in  Wellesley  by  JOHN  A.  MORGAN  \&  CO, 
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M.      G.      SLATTERY,      THEATRICAL      AND 
STREET  WIGS,  226  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 

Between  Eliot  and  LaGrange  Sts.,  Opp.  Majestic 
Theater.  Wigs,  Beards,  Switches,  Curls,  Puffs, 
etc.,  to  Hire  for  Amateur  Theatricals  and  all 
Stage  Productions.  Grease,  Paints,  Powders, 
Burnt  Cork,  Rouges,  etc.  Competent  Make-up 
Artists  Furnished.  Special  Attention  Given  to 
Order  Work.     Tel.  Oxford  2382-J. 


H.  L.  FLAGG  CO.  Newsdealers  and  Station- 
ers. Boston  Safety  and  Moore  Non-Leakable 
Fountain  Pens.  Agents  for  Wright  &  Ditson's 
Athletic  Goods  and  Sweaters. 


JAMES     KORNTVED,  Shaw  Block,  Wellesley 

Sq.     Ladies'  and  Gents'  Custom  Tailor.    Special 
Attention  Paid  to  Pressing  and  Cleaning. 


Lunch  at  THE  CONSIGNORS'  UNION,  48 
Winter  Street.  Lunch,  11  to  3.  Afternoon 
Tea,  3  to  5.  Home-made  Bread,  Cake,  Pies,  etc., 
Served  and  on  Sale. 


JAMES  K.  GEORGAS,  Successor  to  P.  E. 
Salipante,  Fruit  Dealer.  Fine  Confectionery 
and  Biscuits.  Orders  for  College  and  Dana  Hall 
attended  to  promptly.  We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Fruit  in  Baskets.  Tel.  431-R  Wellesley.  1  Grove 
St.,  1  st  store  from  station. 


COOK'S     RESTAURANT,  88  Boylston  Street, 

Next  to  Colonial  Theater.     Matinee  Lunches. 


The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  Trade 
Mark  won't  win  the  game  for  you, 
but  the  trade  mark  on  your  Tennis 
Requisites,  assures  you  of  the  best 
possible.    Catalogue  Free.    Wright 
&  Ditson.     Boston,  344  Washing- 
ton St.     New  York,  22  Warren  St. 
Chicago,  119  N.  Wabash  Ave.    San  Francisco,  359 
Market  St.    Providence,  76  Weybosset  St.    Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  Sq. 


OLD     NATICK     INN,   South     Natick,   Mass. 

One  mile  from  Wellesley  College.  Breakfast, 
8  to  9,  Dinner,  1  to  2,  Supper,  6.30  to  7.30.  Tea- 
room open  from  3  to  6.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Week-End  Parties.  Tel.  Natick  8212.  Miss 
Harris,  Mgr. 


HOLDEN'S  STUDIO,  20  North  Avenue,  Natick. 

High   Grade   Portraits.     Telephone   Connection. 


MR.  ALBERT  M.  KANRICH,  Violinist  and 
Musical  Director,  214  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Telephone  Connection.  Excellent  Mu- 
sicians, Orchestrations  and  Band  Arrangements. 


WELLESLEY  FRUIT  CO.  Carries  a  full  line  of 
choice  Fruit.  Confectionery  and  other  goods,  Fancy 
Crackers,  Pistachio  Nuts  and  all  kinds  of  Salted 
Nuts,  Olive  Oil  and  Olives  of  all  kinds.  Tel.  138-W. 
Middlesex  Fruit  Co.,  Natick,  Mass. 


MAGUIRE,    THE      NORMAN,    Wellesley    Sq., 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Novelties. 


B.  L.  KART,  Ladies'  Tailor,  543  Washington 
St.,  Wellesley  Sq.  Garments  cleansed,  pressed 
and  repaired.  Altering  Ladies'  Suits  a  specialty. 
Opposite  Post-Office.  Telephone,  Wellesley  217-R. 


F.  H.  PORTER,  Wellesley  Square.  Dealer  in 
Picture  Cord,  Coat  Hangers,  Rods,  Mission  Stains, 
All  kinds  small  Hardware.     Plumbing. 


STURTEVANT  &  HALEY,  Beef  and  Supply 
Company,  38  and  40  Faneuil  Hall  Market, 
Boston.  Telephone,  933  Richmond.  Hotel 
Supplies  a  Specialty. 


TAILBY,    THE    WELLESLEY     FLORIST,     J. 

Tailby  &  Sons,  Prop.,  Wellesley,  Mass.  Office, 
555  Washington  St.  Tel.  44-2.  Conservatories, 
103  Linden  St.  Tel.  44-1.  Orders  by  Mail  or 
Otherwise  are  Given  Prompt  Attention. 
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A.  E.  Covelle  &  Co., 

Prescription  Opticians 


(2>^^S<^     Special  attention  to  the  filling  of   Oculists' 
^Z>m&^f  Prescriptions 

350    Boylston    Street,    Boston 

Cameras  and  Supplies,  Develop- 

ing,  Printing  and  Enlarging.  .  . 

Ask  to  see  OUR  OLD  COMFORT  Eye-Glass.     The 

most  Comfortable  Eye-Glass  in  the  world. 


RED  LILY 

BRAND  OF 

CANNED  GOODS 


Packed  where  grown,  in  san- 
itary cans.  Absolutely  pure 
and  guaranteed  first  quality 


William  M.  Flanders  Co. 

[Wholesale  Grocers 

48-49  India  St.,  Boston 


THE 


Lake   Waban   Laundry 

COLLEGE  GROUNDS 
Will  cleanse   your 

SUITS,  WRAPS  and  DRESSES, 

Id   the  best  possible  manner. 
SWLATERS  and   GLOVES   in    one    day    if    called    for. 


STUDENTS'   SUPPLIES 

At  Economical  Prices. 
RELIABLE  GOODS— PROMPT   SERVICE 


Successors  to  H.  H.  Carter  &  Co. 

Stationers — Engravers — Printers 

7  Pemberton  Square,  ScX0sq. 


»-♦■      ■■      ■■      ■— 


■■      ■»- 


-  ■  ■      —      ■■      ■  ■      » •-♦ 


MARCUS  WARD'S 

AND  OTHER  HIGH-CLASS 

WRITING  PAPERS 

For  Half  a  Century  Marcos  Ward's  Papers 
have  Represented  the  HIGHEST  STAND- 
ARD ©f  EXCELLENCE  in   Paper  Making. 

A  Full  Assortment  of  these  Beautiful  Pa- 
pers For  Sale  at  the 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 


Marcus  Ward  Company, 


I 


Belfast,  Ireland      New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

i 


C.   M.   McKechnie    &   Co. 

CATERERS 

ICE-CREAM,  SHERBET,   FRAPPE 

LEMONADE,  CAKES,   ROLLS 

Furnished  in  Any  Quantity 
Quality  Guaranteed 

No.  10  Main  St.,  Natick,   Mass. 


Please  Mention  the  Wellesley  College  News. 
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LOOK     FOR 

THE    BLUE    SIGN 


Wellesley  TLea  IRoom 

ant>  Jfoofc  Sbop 


To  all  Wellesley  Girls,  old  and  new,  a  most  hearty  welcome  ! 

ALICE  G.  COOMBS,  Wellesley,  '93 

TAYLOR.  BLOCK  WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

OVER  POST-OFFICE 

Up  One  Flight  Telephone  Connection 


In  THEIR    NEW    STORE   at    127  Tremont   Street 

Ready-to- Wear  Department 

FLANNEL,  CHEVIOT,    LINEN,    MADRAS    AND    LINGERIE 

WAISTS 
Made  in  oar  own  Workroom 

GOWNS  OF  SERGE,  SILK  AND  VELVET 
For  Morning  and  Afternoon 

ALSO  SILK  BREAKFAST    GOWNS,   COLLARS,    TIES   AND 

JABOTS 

GLOVES  FOR  STREET  AND  DRESS  WEAR 


c^/ 


/&** 


127  Tremont  St. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Please  Mention  the  Wellesley  College  News. 
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BUSINESS    DIRECTORY    AND    GUIDE    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


Please  try  to  remember  that  the  Advertising  Section  of   our   Magazine  cannot   be   a   success 

unless  you  patronize  the  firms  represented  therein. 


ATHLETIC  SUPPLIES. 

Wright  &  Ditson x 

BANK. 

Wellesley    National    Bank 28 

CATERERS. 

C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co xi 

CAPS  AND  GOWNS. 

Cotrell  &  Leonard iv 

CHOCOLATE— COCOA. 

Walter  Baker  &  Company,  Ltd xii 

CONFECTIONERY,  COLLEGE  ICES,  ETC. 

Huyler's,    Boston 2nd   cover 

Lowney ,     Boston 34 

Park   &   Tilford * ix 

COSTUMERS. 

Raymond,   Boston viii 

DENTISTS. 

Dr.  Fuller 34 

Dr.  Smith 29 

DRUGGISTS. 

J.  A.  Morgan  &  Co 30 

FLORISTS. 

Tailby x 

Wax  Bros vii 

FOUNTAIN  PENS. 

Moore's  Non-Leak  Fountain  Pen iii 

Conklin's    Self-Filler xv 

FURS. 

Edward  F.  Kakas  &  Sons,  Boston ii 

Lamson  &  Hubbard,  Boston xv 

GROCERIES,  FRUIT,  ETC. 

Wellesley  Fruit  Co x 

Georgas   Fruit   Store x 

William  M.  Flanders  Co xi 

Genesee  Pure  Food  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y xvi 

GYMNASIUM  SUITS. 

Columbia  Gymnasium  Suit  Co vii 

HAIR  DRESSING. 

Miss    Irene    Blissard 34 

Miss  Ruth  Hodgkins viii 

JEWELERS. 

A.  Stowell  &  Co.,  Boston 2nd   cover 

Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Co iii 

Hayden   Wellesley    iv 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  Boston vi 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York ' i 

Long,    Boston ".  ....  32 

Widmer,    Boston 29 


LUNCHEON,  TEAS,  ETC. 

English  Tea  Room,  Boston v 

Old   Natick  Inn x 

Wellesley   Inn xiii 

Wellesley  Tea  Room xii 

MILLINERY. 

Christie,  Boston iii 

Clapp 32 

MUSICIAN. 

Kanrich,  Boston x 

MUSIC. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company .  .2nd   cover 

OPTICIANS  AND  OPTICAL  SUPPLIES. 

A.  E.  Covelle  &  Co.,  Boston xi 

ORIENTAL  STORE. 

Vantine,  Boston,  New  York viii 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

C.  W.  Holden,  Natick x 

PIANOS. 

Chickering    &    Sons 3rd  cover 

SCHOOLS. 

Walnut  Hill  School iv 

SHOES. 

Dr.    Jordan 33 

Moseley  Co.,  Boston vi 

Sorosis  Shoe  Co.,  Boston v 

Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins,  Boston 34 

STATIONERY. 

Damon,    Boston xi 

Marcus   Ward    Co xi 

Samuel  Ward  Co v 

TAILORS. 

B.  L.   Kart x 

James    Korntved x 

WEARING  APPAREL. 

Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston 2nd   cover 

E.  A.  Davis  &  Co.,  Wellesley. iv 

Win.  Filene's  Sons  Co vi 

L.  P.  Hollander  8:  Co.,  Boston iv 

C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston v 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston ii 

A.  L.  La  Vers  Co.,  Boston 3rd   cover 

E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston 4th   cover 

Thresher  Bros.  Boston vii 
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EVERYTHING  NEW 

FURS  m  HATS 


Lamson  &  Hubbard, 

92    Bedford  Street, 
BOSTON. 


To-day,  the  fountain  pen 
is  a  downright,  out-and- 
out  necessity  for  students. 
From  A  B  C's  to  prep 
school,  and  then  on  to  un- 
dergraduate and  alumnus, 
it  is  "  First  Aid  "  for  the 
student. 

Conklin's  Self -Filling  Foun- 
tain Pen  for  years  now,  has  been 
practically  the  only  satisfactory 
pen  used  by  students  every- 
where. 

If  the  Conklin  Pen  runs  dry 
during  class,  simply  reach  over 
to  the  nearest  ink  bottle,  dip  in, 
press  "  Crescent-Filler,"  and — ■ 
that's  all!  Your  pen's  full!  No 
"medicine  dropper"  to  carry 
with  you  (or  forget).  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Every  time 
you  fill  it,  you  flush  out  the  feed 
channel,  so  that  the  Conklin 
always  writes,  smoothly  and 
steadily. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes  at 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE, 

INE  C0NH1IN  PIN  MfC.  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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They  Wanted  Jell-O. 

You  remember,  in  the  old  days  at 
home,  how  dreadful  it  was  when  mother 
brought  on  for  dessert  some  baked  apples 
or  pieplant  pie,  or  something  else  that 
was  common — and  you  wanted  shortcake 
or  pudding.  You  didn't  sulk,  but  some- 
how you  found  it  impossible  to  look  pleased. 
To-day  the  children  want 


and  this  famous  dessert  is  so  pure 
and  wholesome,  so  dainty  and  so 
easy    of     digestion,    that    mothers 

let    the    children   have  it    very    often. 

It  is  good  for  them. 

A    Jell-O    dessert  costs    ten  cents  and 
can  be  made  in  a  minute  by  anybody. 

Seven  delicious  flavors,  at  all  grocers',  10c.  each. 

A  beautiful  recipe  book,  in  ten  colors  and  gold,  free  to  all  who  write  and  ask  us  for  it. 

THE    GENESEE    PURE    FOOD    CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.     If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 


IMPORTERS 


DESIGNERS 


A.  L.  LaVERS  COMPANY, 

190-192  Boylston  St.,  32-34  Park  Sq.,  Boston. 


■  €LV*P 


SPECIALTY  SHOP 

FURS  ^ur  extraordinary  showing  of  fine  se- 
**^  lected  Furs,  in  many  distinctive  styles, 
and  of  special  importation,  together  with  splendid 
values,  makes  our  stock  incomparable. 
TWIIIITMITWY  The  Paris  models,  imported 
lVllljljIllILIi  1  especially  for  our  stock,  are 
smart,  exclusive  and  moderately  priced. 
/TJ  r\  Yy  TU  €1  The  latest  fashions  in  street  and  eve- 
ning  gowns  in  materials  of  great  va- 
riety are  especially  arranged  by  our  own  designers. 
The  French  hand-made  lingerie  and  embroidered 
linen  gowns  and  dresses  are  attractive. 
WAISTS  Our  new  m°dels  now  on  display  in 
i*-*kJ  *  &  chiffon,  silk  marquisette,  pongee, 
hand  embroidered  tailored  linen,  French  hand-made 
and  domestic  lingerie  are  especially  attractive  and 
excellent  values. 

A  visit  to  this  exclusive  shop  will  convince  the  purchaser 
that  the  styles  are  unusual  and  unlike  models  shown  else- 
where. Telephone  BB  1344. 

WE  CATER  ESPECIALLY  TO  WELLESLEY  STUDENTS. 


pianos 


T 


-IE  Justly  Admitted  Title  to  Su- 
premacy, so  long  held  by  the 
Checkering  Piano,  is  in  evidence 
to-day  more  than  ever  before,  for  the 
present  output  of  our  house  is  superior  to 
any  we  have  heretofore  produced  in  our 
Eighty-eight  years  of  continuous  business. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 


PIANOFORTE  MAKERS 


791    Tremont    Street 


Cor.  Northampton  St.,  near  Maw.  Ave. 


Established    1823 


in 


Boston,   Mass. 


®fje  Wtllttltp  College  JSeto*,  1 91 2='  1 3 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  YEAR 

c-     i     r-  f  Magazine     ....     $0.15 

S.ngleCopie.    [  We|kly  number     .     .     $(Uo 

IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  OUR  USUAL  CUSTOM,  "THE  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 
NEWS"  WILL  ENTER  YOU  AS  A  SUBSCRIBER  ON  ITS  LIST  UNLESS  THE  SUBSCRIP- 
TION EDITOR,  MISS  LAURA  ELLIS,  BOX  286,  COLLEGE  HALL,  IS  NOTIFIED  BY  MAIL 
TO  THE  CONTRARY  BEFORE  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  8^- 


** 


154  aria  155  3remont  Street 

Boston  Massachusetts 

Opposite  Boston  Common. 

AUTUMN  FASHIONS  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  MISS 

Are  as  Full  of  Charm  and  Distinction 
as  the  Fashions  for  Women's  Wear. 

E.  T.  Slattery  Company  recently  brought  from  Paris 
many  dainty  frocks  and  wraps  and  from  London  trig  top  coats.  +* 
Naturally  this  influx  of  foreign  fashions  has  had  its  effect  on  Tf 
the  American  made  coats,  suits  and  dresses,  giving  them  an 
individuality  which  is  summed  up  by  the  word  "smart."  E. 
T.  Slattery  Company  are  very  particular  about  the  costuming 
of  the  younger  generation— for  the  well  dressed  young  girl  grows 
into  the  well  dressed  woman.  The  test  applied  to  every  suit,  jJ. 
coat  and  dress  to  try  its  worthiness  is  "suitability/*  Included  ** 
in  the  collection  are: 


In   velvet,   corduroy,   serge,   velour    de   laine,  diagonal,   English 
mixtures  and   broadcloths.     Price   range $25.00  to   $95.00» 

For  school,  street,  afternoon  and   evening  wear   in   serge 
charmeuse,  chiffon,  brocaded  satin  and   bordered   chiffon. 

Price  range... „ $18,50  to    $75.00. 

Cf\  A  TPC  ^or  strcet»  motoring,  afternoon  and  evening  wear.  In  soft 
vU  A  I  ^  English  mixtures,  serge,  diagonal,  broadcloth,  velvet,  velour  and 
wool  eponge.     Price  range $18.50  to  $75.00. 


jj  SUITS 
DRESSES 


Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  new  "MISSES'  SCOUT  DRESS" 

the  dress  that  is  taking  the  place  of  sailor  suits.  Made  from  men's  wear  serge — 
the  best — with  plaited  skirt  having  patch  pockets  on  sides ;  plaid  tie.  A  pretty, 
practical  dress  for  school  wear. 


.-Mi' 
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